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PREFACE  & ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


To  us  has  been  given  the  special  privilege  of 
knowing  both  Mr.  Wcngenroth  and  his  work.  We 
first  discovered  his  lithographs  in  the  fall  of  1964 
when  we  purchased  “Dunes”  (S.  272)  from  Albert 
Reese  at  Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  Several  years  later,  we  began  a collection  of 
Wengenroth  prints.  Mr.  Wengenroth  has  been  a 
personal  friend  since  July,  1969. 

The  1972  collection  of  Wengenroth  prints 
marked  forty-one  years  of  artistic  efforts.  In  193 1 
Mr.  Wengenroth  published  twenty-three  prints, 
and  each  year  since  then  he  has  produced  from 
two  to  fourteen  prints.  Such  diligent  and  creative 
artistic  expression,  344  prints  in  forty-one  years, 
is  combined  here  for  the  first  time  in  one  volume. 
It  is  from  our  interest  as  collectors  and  personal 
admirers  of  the  man  and  his  work  that  this 
volume  has  evolved. 

* * # 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc., 
and  a number  of  Wengenroth’s  admirers  who 
donated  part  of  the  initial  capital  investment  to 
help  make  this  catalogue  possible.  The  Boston 


Public  Library’s  share  of  proceeds  from  the  book 
goes  to  a Library  fund  in  the  artist’s  name,  the 
Stow  Wengenroth  Fund,  for  purchase  of  prints 
in  the  field  of  lithography. 

We  especially  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Wengenroth 
for  the  use  of  his  personal  files  and  scrapbooks  as 
well  as  for  time  he  spent  commenting  on  his 
career  and  prints.  ITis  detailed  records  made  the 
catalogue  compilation  much  easier  for  us. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  Albert  Reese  for  the  use 
of  relevant  materials  and  his  encouragement  to 
us  in  this  venture. 

For  assistance,  we  are  indebted  to  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  especially  to  Sinclair 
Hitchings  who  gave  us  initial  enthusiastic  sup- 
port and  arranged  for  the  publication  of  the  book. 
Paul  Swenson  provided  research  material  and 
measurements  for  several  prints  from  the  Library’s 
collection. 

The  majority  of  the  prints  are  from  the  Isabelle 
S.  Knobloch  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  The  rest  were  supplied  by  the  authors 
and  Mr.  Wengenroth. 

Finally,  we  are  most  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  Klaus  Gemming  for  his  design  of  the  volume. 

Ronald  and  Joan  Stuckey 
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FOREWORD 


This  book  belongs,  above  all,  to  Stow  Wengen- 
roth,  for  it  is  the  handiwork  of  a circle  of  his 
friends  and  admirers.  It  belongs  to  them,  too,  and 
we  hope  that  through  its  joint  publication  by  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  Barre  Publishers  it 
will  bring  to  Wengenroth’s  already  large  follow- 
ing and  to  many  other  readers  and  viewers  the 
pleasure  of  his  fundamentally  American 
landscapes. 

Two  young  collectors,  Ronald  and  Joan 
Stuckey,  conceived  the  book  and  undertook  the 
work  of  writing  its  survey  of  the  artist’s  print- 
making, coupled  with  an  essay  on  the  man  himself, 
his  philosophy  and  way  of  life.  The  Stuckeys 
were  encouraged  by  Albert  Reese  and,  as  word 
of  the  enterprise  spread,  by  a succession  of  others 
who  know  Wengenroth’s  work.  The  Boston 
Public  Library,  which  owns  the  Knobloch  Col- 
lection, the  largest  public  collection  of  Wengen- 
roth’s lithographs,  has  provided  editorial  guidance 
and  close  co-ordination  with  a gifted  designer, 
Klaus  Gemming,  who  himself  through  his 
arrangement  of  pictures  and  type  is  one  of  the 


chief  architects  of  the  book.  Two  of  the  essays  on 
Wengenroth’s  work  come  from  the  Boston  Public 
Library’s  Keeper  of  Prints,  and  Assistant  Keeper 
of  Prints,  Sinclair  Hitchings  and  Paul  Swenson. 
We  are  proud  to  be  partners  in  this  salute  to  an 
outstanding  artist  and  his  work  which  tells  us  so 
much  about  our  own  land. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  artist,  we  have  also 
recognized  the  opportunity  to  let  his  own  voice  be 
heard  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  book.  We 
have  explored  every  possibility,  including  the 
endpapers,  to  create  pictorial  continuity  through- 
out. Original  prints  and  drawings  by  Wengenroth 
were  transported  to  The  Meriden  Gravure 
Company  and  were  photographed  directly  there 
for  reproduction  in  these  pages. 

Among  the  people  who  have  helped  make  this 
book  possible  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Beal, 
Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  Howard  W Johnson, 
Kennedy  Galleries,  Mrs.  William  A.  Readio,  and 
Nelson  White.  To  each  of  them  we  extend  our 
warmest  thanks. 

Philip  J.  McNiff 

DIRECTOR,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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The  Old  Willow,  dry-brush  drawing.  See  Print  169. 


Stow  Wengenroth  and  His  Prints 


Stow  WENGENROTH  was  born  July 

25,  1906  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  was  raised 
in  an  artistic  atmosphere,  for  he  was  the  only 
child  of  Frederic  William  Wengenroth,  an  archi- 
tect, and  Isabelle  Stow,  a textile  designer.  His 
father  was  of  Norwegian  descent  and  studied 
with  a teacher  from  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  for 
one  year. 

In  1908,  the  family  moved  to  Bayport,  Long 
Island,  and  maintained  a home  there  for  thirty- 
two  years.  Several  lithographs  reflect  the  sur- 
roundings of  Wengenroth’s  boyhood.  During 
World  War  I,  Frederic  Wengenroth  entered  the 
construction  branch  of  the  civil  service  and  for  a 
time  was  stationed  in  Baltimore  with  the  Navy. 
The  family  moved  to  Amityville  while  he  was 
stationed  at  Grumman,  and  then  to  Greenport, 
Long  Island  for  retirement.  While  his  father  was 
working  with  the  Navy,  Stow  Wengenroth 
lived  in  Brooklyn  and  later  in  Greenwich  Village, 
but  he  spent  his  summers  in  Bayport. 

Wengenroth  received  his  early  schooling  on 
Long  Island  and  graduated  from  the  Brooklyn 
Friends  School.  His  interest  in  art  did  not  become 
serious,  however,  until  his  last  year  of  high  school. 
He  visited  Europe  and  then  returned  to  New 
York  in  1 92  3 to  enroll  in  the  Art  Students  League 
where  he  studied  until  1925  under  George 
Bridgman.  From  1925  to  1927,  he  studied  at  the 
Grand  Central  School  of  Art  under  Wayman 
Adams.  During  both  periods  of  study  he  drew  and 
painted.  Summers,  Wengenroth  studied  with 
John  Carlson  in  Woodstock,  New  York  and 
George  Pearse  Ennis  at  the  Eastport  Summer 
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School  of  Art,  Eastport,  Maine.  Mr.  Ennis  first 
suggested  that  Wengenroth  work  in  the  medium 
of  lithography,  and  in  1929  and  1930,  he  did 
drawings  with  Mr.  Ennis  that  were  later  the  basis 
of  lithographs  which  appeared  in  his  opening 
show.  One  summer,  Wengenroth  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Eastport  Summer  School. 

In  1931,  lie  had  his  initial  showing  at  Macbeth 
Galleries  which  launched  his  career  as  a lithog- 
rapher. He  felt  a need  to  be  nearer  his  printer 
George  Miller,  who  had  a shop  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  so  he  moved  from  Brooklyn  to  a room  on 
Twelfth  Street  in  the  Village.  Lithographic  stones 
sometimes  weigh  between  75  and  80  pounds,  and 
Wengenroth  had  to  carry  them  from  the  printer, 
to  his  studio,  and  then  back  to  the  printer  again. 
He  recalls  that  George  Miller,  afraid  that  the 
floor  might  collapse  under  their  weight,  kept  the 
stones  lined  up  against  the  wall  in  his  shop.  Later, 
Wengenroth  had  apartments  at  100  Greenwich 
Avenue  and  1 39  MacDougal  Street.  He  also  had 
studios  at  329  West  Fourth  Street  and  51  West 
Tenth  Street.  Many  artists  occupied  the  Tenth 
Street  building,  and  Winslow  Flomer  had  once 
used  the  studio  Wengenroth  rented. 

While  working  in  New  York,  Wengenroth  met 
Edith  Flack  Ackley  whom  he  married  in  1936. 
Mrs.  Wengenroth,  born  in  Greenport,  studied 
portrait  painting  after  high  school  but  gave  up 
that  profession  at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  a jewelry  de- 
signer, she  took  up  marionette  making.  Her  book 
Marionettes:  Easy  to  Make!  Fun  to  Use!  illus- 
trated by  her  sister,  Marjorie  Flack,  was  pub- 


lished  in  1929  and  continues  in  print  today.  She 
presented  many  marionette  shows  using  her  own 
plays,  her  own  puppets,  and  her  own  stages. 
Another  of  her  books,  Dolls  to  Make  for  Fun  and 
Profit,  illustrated  by  her  daughter, Telka  Ackley, 
is  also  still  in  print. 

The  family  continued  artistic  pursuits  which 
shared  a public  view  in  the  mid  1930s.  Wengcn- 
roth’s  prints  were  shown  at  Kennedy  Galleries, 
while  Macbeth  Galleries  displayed  Edith’s  dolls 
and  Telka’s  paintings  of  the  dolls.  Edith  and 
Telka  continued  to  publish  in  the  1940’s:  they 
brought  out  two  children’s  books,  Please  and 
Thank  You.  Mrs.  Wengenroth  also  published  a 
book  of  poems,  and  some  of  her  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  Down  East  magazine. 

Wengenroth  says  that  Edith  has  been  the  most 
influential  force  in  his  artistic  career.  In  34  years 
of  marriage,  she  saw  every  print  he  worked 
on  and  offered  “her  interest,  her  extra  pair  of  eyes 
and  her  understanding  of  the  struggle  that  goes 
into  a print”  She  shared  a love  of  art  and  nature 
with  him  and  continued  to  encourage  and  inspire 
him  even  though  she  suffered  for  years  with 
arthritis.  Visiting  Mrs.  Wengenroth  in  the  last 
few  years  of  her  life,  one  was  touched  by  the  quiet 
wit  and  wisdom  which  came  from  her  small 
upstairs  room.  Her  love  of  children’s  things  was 
evident  in  her  displays  of  Beatrix  Potter  figurines 
and  her  own  dolls.  Though  she  seldom  left  her 
room,  she  was  very  aware  of  the  world  outside. 
Everything  was  organized  for  her  busy  mind  and 


II 

Wengenroth  made  his  first  drawing  used  for  a 
lithograph  in  Eastport,  Maine.  George  Ennis  had 
seen  some  of  his  dry  brush  drawings  and  sug- 


fingers: from  her  bedside  chair  and  table,  she 
watched  birds  at  her  window,  sewed  her  dolls, 
and  wrote  to  countless  friends,  many  of  whom  she 
never  met  in  person.  Print  336,  Memory,  was 
done  as  a special  tribute  to  her  when  she  died 
in  1970. 

Wengenroth’s  love  for  Maine  grew  after  his 
early  study  with  George  Ennis,  and  he  returns  to 
New  England  year  after  year.  With  his  wife, 
he  spent  nine  summers  in  Port  Clyde,  one  in 
Boothbay  Harbor,  one  in  Monhegan,  one  in  Corea 
(where  they  stayed  in  a cabin  the  artist  Marsden 
Hartley  used  as  his  studio  in  1943,  the  last  year 
of  his  life),  one  in  Castine,  and  several  in  Wis- 
casset.  They  spent  thirteen  autumns  in  Ogunquir. 
Almost  every  year,  the  Wengenroths  stopped  in 
Rockport,  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  prints.  Several  other  New  England 
places  have  been  the  settings  for  lithographs,  as 
have  areas  of  Long  Island.  The  Wengenroths 
also  visited  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania  three  or 
four  times  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  summer  has 
been  a time  for  gathering  drawings  which 
Wengenroth  translates  into  lithographs  in  the 
winter  in  New  York.  During  the  1950s,  the 
Wengenroths  moved  to  his  family  home  in  Green- 
port,  New  York.  He  travels  to  Rockport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, several  times  each  year  gathering 
material  for  new  prints.  Rarely  a day  goes  by  in 
the  winter  that  he  does  not  work  on  a stone.  He 
believes  that  “constant  work  is  a must  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  good  art!’ 


gested  that  he  try  lithography.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  had  his  first  one-man  show  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery  on  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New 


York  City.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret 
Sullivan,  the  show  was  held  from  November  1 1 
to  December  5,  1931.  Macbeth  Gallery  originally 
had  exclusive  rights  to  the  prints,  but  eventually 
Wengenroth  began  dealing  directly  with  several 
galleries.  His  prints  were  handled  by  Grand 
Central  Art  Galleries,  the  Weyhc  Gallery,  Milch 
Galleries,  and  Kennedy  and  Company,  all  in 
New  York,  and  Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop  in 
Boston. 

Wengenroth  was  represented  in  Fifty  Prints  of 
the  Year  for  1932  and  1933.  In  1933  his  prints 
were  exhibited  at  the  Whitney  and  in  1939  at  the 
United  States  National  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  His  prints  regularly  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
He  was  recognized  by  the  art  world  in  1938 
when  he  was  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the 
National  Academy.  In  1941,  he  became  a full 
Academician. 

From  the  beginning,  critics  recognized  a highly 
individual  quality  in  his  prints.  W B.  McCormick 
writing  for  the  New  York  American  in  1931 
divided  the  first  showing  into  two  types  of  prints: 

The  first  group  is  Wengenroth  pure  and  simple, 
the  second  suggests  his  having  looked  too  much  at 
the  work  of  his  fellow  craftsman,  Rockwell  Kent. 
But  Kent  has  never  achieved  the  exquisite  quality 
of  Wengenroth's  craft. 

The  “first  group”  refers  to  dwellings  and  wharves 
of  Eastport  while  “the  second”  is  a series  of  com- 
positions of  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  Maine 
Coast.  Margaret  Sullivan  said: 

The  subject  might  have  been  used  by  other  persons 
before,  but  the  personal  comprehension  of  it  is 
his.  This  personal  quality  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  Alilli ken's  House  [Print  23  ],  the  kind  of  a sub- 
ject which  has  been  potboiled  since  Hopper  first 


made  of  it  a beautiful  picture;  yet  there  is  no  touch 
of  Hopper  in  Milliken's  House. 

More  recently  in  1950,  Arthur  Heintzelman, 
former  Director  of  Prints  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  wrote  “So  personal  is  his  (Wengenroth’s) 
later  work  that  one  cannot  place  his  art  in  the 
milieu  of  other  schools,  and  he  is  not  concerned 
with  the  genres  to  which  they  belonged!’ 

Wengenroth  acknowledges  the  artist  Edward 
Hopper  is  one  of  his  favorites.  Contemporary 
artists  he  has  been  associated  with  are  John  Taylor 
Arms,  with  whom  he  worked  on  the  Pennell 
Fund  Purchasing  Committee  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  Andrew  Wyeth  and  his  father 
N.  C.  Wyeth  who  spent  summers  at  Port  Clyde. 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Isabelle  S.  Knobloch  donated  one 
hundred  ninety-one  Wengenroth  lithographs 
and  five  dry  brush  drawings  to  the  Print  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Isabelle  and 
Henry  F.  J.  Knobloch,  who  lived  in  Orient  Point, 
Long  Island,  were  friends  of  Edith  Wengenroth 
and  began  the  collection  in  the  1930’s. 

A tribute  was  paid  to  Wengenroth  in  1969 
with  the  publication  of  Stow  Wengenroth's  New 
England  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  David 
A4cCord.  McCord,  who  discovered  Wengenroth’s 
work  without  knowing  the  artist,  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  New  England  scene  to  accom- 
pany selected  Wengenroth  prints. 


Harbor  Street , dry-brush  drawing.  See  Print  29. 
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Stow  Wengenroth  deserves  acclaim  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  popularizing  and  understanding 
of  lithography  as  an  art  form.  Through  the  years, 
he  has  been  as  concerned  with  the  medium  as  with 
his  artistic  expression  through  it.  In  1936,  he 
produced  the  definitive  work  Making  a Litho- 
graph. He  found  writing  this  book  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  challenging  jobs  of  his  career. 
Struggling  to  find  the  precise  word,  he  took  a 
full  week  to  write  certain  paragraphs.  His  con- 
cern was  to  provide  a detailed  step  by  step  analysis 
of  the  lithographic  art  process.  In  addition  to 
writing  the  book,  he  gave  several  demonstrations 


at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo.  In  1937,  he  pub- 
lished an  article  “Lithography  versus  Lithog- 
raphy” in  the  Print  Collector's  Quarterly  in  which 
he  firmly  delineated  the  difference  between 
commercial  and  artistic  lithography. 

He  holds  not  only  a reverence  and  humility 
for  his  subject  matter,  but  also  an  unparalleled 
respect  for  his  medium.  In  Making  a Lithograph , 
he  said  “In  your  desire  for  a worthwhile  attain- 
ment, you  have  as  great  an  obligation  to  acquire 
mastery  of  the  craftsmanship  of  the  medium  as 
to  excel  in  your  artistic  approach  to  it!’  To  him  the 
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value  of  lithography  lies  not  in  the  reproductive 
process,  but  in  the  tonal  quality  made  possible 
by  the  texture  of  the  stone:  “one  print  from  a 
stone  justifies  its  preparation!’ 

Obviously  the  printer  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  lithographic  process.  George  Miller  printed 
all  the  early  prints  except  Print  i 22  and  Print 
180  which  were  done  by  Will  Barnett  as  demon- 
stration prints,  and  Print  33  which  was  done  on 
a power  press  for  the  magazine  Colophon.  In  the 
1950’s,  Miller  and  his  son  Burr  printed  the  stones, 
and  when  George  Miller  retired  in  i960,  Burr 
began  printing  alone.  George  Miller  died  in 
1966.  Wengenroth  acknowledges  “It  is  to  the 
printer,  George  C.  Miller,  that  I owe  all  of  my 
training  in  lithography!’  He  made  his  first  draw- 
ing on  transfer  paper.  When  it  was  transferred 
to  the  stone  “it  just  looked  terrible!’  It  spread  out 
under  the  pressure  of  the  press  and  was  extremely 
dark.  George  Miller  wanted  him  to  use  a stone 
directly,  but  Wengenroth  insisted  on  the  paper. 
He  recalls  wondering  if  Miller  ruined  the  print 
just  to  teach  him  a lesson.  “From  that  moment  to 
this,  I’ve  never  worked  on  paper  again.  He  cured 
me”  he  remarks.  Only  one  other  print  has  been 
ruined  in  printing,  Print  307. 

How  does  the  artist  produce  a print?  His  inner 
feelings  were  most  candidly  expressed  in  a folder 
accompanying  the  edition  of  Cape  Ann  Willows 
(Print  1 64)  for  the  Society  of  Print  Connoisseurs: 

I well  remember  the  long  walks  in  search  of  a 
subject  that  would  foster  an  enthusiasm  strong 
enough  to  carry  me  through  the  long  technical 
procedure  of  making  the  lithograph.  Then  came 
dailv  trips  to  the  spot  where  the  drawing  for  the 
print  was  made.  And  those  walks,  which  are  a part 
of  every  lithograph  I have  ever  done,  were  not  the 
least  of  my  rewards! 

His  technical  procedure  has  been  to  complete 


dry  brush  drawings  on  the  spot  out  of  doors. 
These  drawings  are  larger  than  the  original 
lithographs  and  are  meticulously  carried  out  in 
every  detail.  They  are  done  with  a small  brush, 
black  watercolor  and  a fairly  rough  paper.  The 
value  of  the  tones  is  controlled  by  the  con- 
sistency of  the  pigment  and  the  amount  of  paint 
on  the  brush.  Very  careful  planning  goes  into 
the  drawings  as  preparation  for  work  on  the 
stone,  since  the  surface  of  the  stone  permits  no 
erasures.  Although  the  stone  can  be  scraped  and 
scratched  to  a certain  extent,  this  technique  is 
usually  reserved  for  technical  effects  rather  than 
as  a corrective  measure.  Next,  a careful  line  draw- 
ing is  produced  which  reduces  the  size  of  the 
drawing  to  the  size  of  the  lithograph.  This  line 
drawing  is  then  transferred  to  the  stone.  The 
artist  carefully  begins  work  on  the  stone  with  a 
lithographic  crayon.  He  keeps  a paper  under 
his  hand  as  he  draws  so  that  no  grease  is  absorbed 
by  the  stone,  as  the  printer’s  ink  adheres  to 
greasy  surfaces.  (He  rents  the  stones  from  the 
printer,  preferring  the  14x18  and  12x16  sizes.) 
The  finished  stone  is  then  sent  to  the  printer. 
Wengenroth  has  used  a special  two-stone  tech- 
nique in  several  prints.  After  the  first  printing,  a 
second  very  light  grey  tint  stone  is  printed  over 
the  entire  subject  area  except  the  whites.  This 
technique  produces  further  subtleties  of  tone. 

As  soon  as  an  edition  is  printed,  the  drawing  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone  is  removed  and  the  stone 
is  ready  to  be  used  again  for  another  drawing. 

He  has  not  seriously  worked  in  another  medi- 
um, although  he  has  done  a few  watercolors  and 
one  hand-colored  print  (Print  179).  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  First,  he  believes  in  a sin- 
gleness of  purpose.  It  was  his  desire  to  do  one 
thing  and  to  do  it  well.  Second,  he  has  enjoyed 
lithography  so  much  that  he  has  never  felt  the 
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need  to  try  anything  else.  With  lithography,  you 
immediately  see  the  tones  and  shades  that  will  be 
present  in  the  final  print.  T his  quality  has  led 
Albert  Reese  to  comment  “For  all  of  the  graphic 


arts,  lithography  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  autographic;  that  is,  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  nothing  intervenes  between  the  drawing 
and  the  finished  print!’ 


IV 


Most  of  Wengenroth’s  prints  have  been  done  in 
Maine  or  on  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts.  He  has 
commented  on  Maine  as  follows:  “I  owe  Maine 
so  much  that  it  will  take  all  of  my  productive 
artistic  life  to  express  it.  Everything  I discover  in 
Maine  fits  the  character,  as  well  as  the  medium, 
of  my  work  — apart  from  the  fact  that  I owe  the 
discovery  of  both— which  amounts  to  the  discov- 
ery of  myself— to  Maine!’  Of  Cape  Ann  he  says: 

I love  Cape  Ann  most  of  all  for  its  quiet  beauty  . . . 
Seaward,  five  lighthouses  make  the  approaches  to 
the  Cape’s  various  harbors.  The  outer  side  of  the 
land  is  hillv  and  the  shore  is  rocky.  Inland  the  little 
Annisquam  river  wanders  calmly  and  peacefully 
into  the  sea  and,  strictly  speaking,  makes  the  Cape 
an  island.  Long  stretches  of  flat  land,  broken  by 
inlets  and  coves,  add  variety  to  the  scene  that  has 
for  years  lured  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv. 

He  has  also  found  subjects  in  New  York  City, 
Long  Island,  Pennsylvania  (Bucks  County),  Dela- 
ware (New  Castle),  New  Jersey  (Lambertville), 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
other  areas  of  Massachusetts.  Several  prints  have 
imaginary  settings  and  many  are  composites,  not 
copies  of  an  exact  spot  in  nature  (see  “The  Settings 
of  the  Prints”). 

Most  of  the  print  subjects  are  coastal  scenes; 
New  England  villages,  lighthouses,  trees,  boats, 
rocks,  water,  dunes,  and  houses.  Wildlife,  espe- 
cially birds,  is  also  a favorite  subject.  In  several 
early  prints,  Wengenroth  used  figure  drawings. 


The  figures,  however,  where  they  do  appear,  are 
usually  subordinate  to  the  landscape  setting  and 
are  minor  elements  in  his  work. 

Many  of  Wengenroth’s  prints  have  been  com- 
missioned by  print  societies  and  individuals. 
There  have  also  been  several  commissions  for 
books.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  section  “Notes 
on  Printing  and  Publication!’ 

What  does  Wengenroth  hope  to  achieve  with 
his  work?  Again  we  refer  to  his  comments  about 
the  print  Cape  Arm  Willows  (Print  164): 

...  If  a little  of  the  pleasure  I got  from  being  near 
those  willows  in  that  beautiful  spot  and  if  a little  of 
the  exhilaration  I felt  on  being  out-of-doors  on 
those  early  September  days  are  conveyed  to  those 
who  behold  the  print,  I shall  have  accomplished 
something  for  them  ...  It  is  the  season  of  quiet,  of 
serenity  and  repose.  That  time  of  stillness,  of 
arrested  animation,  is  what  I would  like  the  print 
to  convey.  Such  days  are  dramatic  in  their  restraint, 
but  they  live  long  in  our  memories  . . . The  print 
will  serve  its  purpose  well  if  it  conveys  to  those 
who  see  it  something  of  the  enthusiasm  and  plea- 
sure that  went  into  its  making. 

Artistically,  he  feels  surface  is  the  important 
factor  in  a good  print.  While  analyzing  four  litho- 
graphs by  other  artists  for  the  Avierican  Artist  in 
1949,  Stow  commented  “I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  each  artist  seemed  acutely  aware  of  the 
importance  of  surface  in  his  print!’  He  went  on, 
“By  surface  I mean  the  over-all  visual  appearance 
of  the  print’s  surface  rather  than  the  texture  of 
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objects  depicted.  What,  in  other  words,  appears 
to  have  happened  to  the  smooth,  white  paper 
when  it  received  the  impression  from  the  stone!’ 
For  forty-one  years,  Wengenroth  has  explored 
and  perfected  the  two  aspects  of  the  art  of  lithog- 
raphy allowed  the  artist:  the  technical  skill  of 
working  with  the  medium,  and  the  artistic 
expression  in  black  and  white  on  the  granular 


surface  of  the  stone.  Throughout  his  career,  nature 
and  man-made  forms  surrounded  by  nature  have 
remained  his  subjects.  His  strong  dedication  to 
the  art  of  lithography  and  his  discipline  as  a man 
assure  us  that  more  years  of  effort  will  add  to  the 
already  distinguished  collection  of  Wengenroth 
lithographs. 

Ronald  & Joa?i  Stuckey 


The  Patriarch,  dry-brush  drawing.  See  Print  1 30. 


Stow  Wengenroth:  An  Appreciation 


jL^ONG  AGO  as  it  is,  I well  remember  when 
Stow  Wengenroth  first  appeared  on  the  scene.  It 
was  in  the  thirties  of  doleful  memory— 193 1, 
to  he  precise  — when  artists  were  many  and  pur- 
chasers few.  Hardly  the  time  or  place  for  an 
unknown  to  cut  his  artistic  teeth.  But  much  to  the 
young  artist’s  surprise,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
mutual  delight,  his  work  was  promptly  accepted, 
thus  launching  him  on  a career  which,  if  it  has 
not  made  him  rich,  has  certainly  won  him  national 
acclaim  and  all  the  honors  to  which  a printmaker 
can  aspire. 

I have  often  been  asked,  “What  kind  of  a man 
is  Stow  Wengenroth  anyway?”  Not  an  easy 
person  to  size  up,  certainly.  On  first  encounter 
one  might  take  him  for  a dyed-in-the-wool  Yan- 
kee, with  more  than  the  New  Englander’s  caution 
and  reserve  — if  it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  Stow 
is  Long  Island  born  and  bred.  Perhaps  his  love 
of  Maine  has  through  some  strange  quirk  of 
osmosis  made  him  even  look  like  a Down-Easter, 
or  at  least  what  we  think  a Down-Easter  should 
look  like.  One  might  question  his  sense  of  humor, 
too  — and  one  couldn’t  be  more  wrong.  But  it’s 
a sense  of  humor  that  blossoms  only  on  long 
acquaintance;  Stow  is  not  one  to  wear  his  smile  or 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  A story  he  tells  on  himself 
is  typical;  during  World  War  II  he  was  working 
in  Maine,  in  a lonely  spot,  I gather.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  a Post  Office  and  Postmistress,  the 
latter  a stern  exponent  of  her  sex.  On  the  wall 
beside  her  was  posted  a hand-written  notice  list- 
ing the  names  of  the  local  boys  in  the  Service. 
Not  a very  impressive  document,  in  Stow’s  opin- 


ion; he  was  sure  he  could  come  up  with  something 
more  attractive.  So  one  day  he  volunteered  to 
do  a suitable  poster— with  the  Postmistress’s 
permission,  of  course.  The  lady  from  the  rock- 
bound  coast  looked  at  him  sternly  over  her  iron- 
rimmed  glasses  and  replied  that  she  would  think 
about  it.  As  the  days  and  then  the  weeks  passed 
without  a word,  Stow  thought  she  might  have 
forgotten.  “I’m  still  thinking”  she  said  frostily, 
when  he  timidly  reminded  her.  When  this  hap- 
pened for  the  third  time  Stow  finally  got  the  idea: 
as  far  as  she— or  for  that  matter  Maine  was  con- 
cerned—he  was  just  an  outsider.  It’s  like  the 
story  they  tell  in  a Maine  village  I know  about 
the  druggist  who  died  after  serving  the  com- 
munity for  some  fifty  years.  When  someone 
started  a collection  for  flowers  an  astonished  resi- 
dent protested,  “But  why?  He’s  not  a native!” 
Stow  may  not  be  a native,  but  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Maine  with  an  intensity  that  few  artists, 
native  or  otherwise,  have  attained.  He  sees  what 
you  and  I see,  only  he  sees  it  better.  The  sea, 
the  pine  forests,  the  light-houses,  the  dunes— there 
are  no  surprises  in  his  choice  of  subject,  only  the 
surprise  of  his  achievement.  Technique  can 
accomplish  much,  love  even  more.  And  it’s  love 
that  Stow  brings  to  his  subject,  a love  of  nature  in 
all  its  myriad  aspects,  a love  that  can  extract  the 
beauty  of  a roadside  flower  no  less  than  that  of 
a tidal  flat  or  rocky  cove.  A tree  by  Stow  is  not 
merely  a tree ; it  is  a very  special  kind  of  tree;  a 
pine,  a hemlock,  a sycamore;  each  has  the  organic 
character  peculiar  to  its  species.  One  cannot  mis- 
take the  bark  of  the  oak  for  that  of  the  maple, 


the  needles  of  a pine  for  those  of  a hemlock.  But 
we  must  not  assume  that  Stow’s  interest  is  rooted 
in  nature  alone;  architectural  subjects  have  in- 
trigued him  too.  Who  else  can  reveal  the  interior 
of  a New  England  meeting  house  with  more 
hallowed  grace  and  simplicity?  Or  the  splendors 
of  a Federal  mansion  shadowed  by  a canopy  of 
elms  and  maples?  A courthouse  by  a village  green 
in  seaside  Maine  lingers  in  the  memory,  as  does 
a summer  hotel  deserted  at  season’s  end.  What 
may  surprise  us,  however,  is  the  artist’s  interest  in 
birds,  particularly  in  owls— barred,  horned,  or 
snowy.  An  ornithologist  who  knows  all  about 
owls  can  give  us  facts  and  figures,  feathers  and 
bones,  but  it’s  Stow’s  hand  and  vision  that  brings 
the  bird  to  life.  To  bring  to  life  . . . isn’t  that  what 
art  is  all  about? 


Perhaps  a word  should  be  said  about  Stow’s 
wife,  Edith.  If  ever  an  artist  was  blessed  with  a 
more  helpful  and  understanding  wife  I have  yet  to 
hear  of  it.  If  Edith  did  not  actually  make  Stow’s 
prints  she  did  about  everything  else;  her  passing 
recently  v/as  a grievous  blow  that  only  time  and 
the  memory  of  her  devotion  to  his  work  can  help 
to  assuage. 

As  a dealer  in  prints  I have  worked  with  many 
artists,  but  seldom  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  as  I have  had  working  with  Stow. 
Kind  and  grateful  to  the  core,  he  has  made  the  lot 
of  the  intermediary  between  the  artist  and  the 
public  a happy  one. 

Albert  Reese 
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Master  of  Art  and  Craft 


Stow  WENGENROTHisamasterof 

crayon  lithography  who  is  known  pre-eminently 
for  his  prints  of  the  New  England  coast— in 
storm  and  fog,  in  sunlight  on  the  dunes,  in  views 
out  across  rocky  ledges  to  the  sea,  in  coves  where 
lobstermen  have  built  their  shacks,  strung  up 
their  buoys  and  piled  their  lobsterpots. 

Always,  he  works  in  black  and  white  on  stones 
polished  not  to  satiny  smoothness  but  left  with  a 
subtle  graininess  of  texture  which,  far  more  than 
any  other  artist-lithographer  of  his  generation,  he 
knows  how  to  exploit.  His  love  of  drawing  on 
the  smoothed  limestone  with  lithographic  crayons 
has  the  excitement,  the  sense  of  privilege  and 
opportunity,  and  the  background  of  superb 
craftsmanship,  which  so  many  artists  shared  in  the 
decades  after  lithography  was  invented  in  Bavaria 
by  Alois  Senefelder  in  1 795.  By  comparison  with 
those  early  prints  and  wTith  Wengenroth’s  sus- 
tained achievement  in  our  own  times,  most  of  the 
crayon  lithographs  made  in  the  United  States  in 
the  past  forty  years  lack  the  full  and  loving 
command  of  the  medium  which  forces  it  out  onto 
its  own  frontiers  of  expression. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  printmaking,  in 
1931  and  1932,  Wengenroth  shows  an  insistence 
upon  knowing  what  his  lithographic  crayons 
can  yield  on  the  stone.  Working  with  a soft 
crayon,  he  draws  a cape  or  headland  starkly  im- 
movable in  its  towering  blackness  of  rock  con- 
fronting the  sea.  From  that  intense  black  he  uses 
harder  crayons  to  move  across  a spectrum  in 
which  greys  of  differing  intensity  are  seen  as  colors 
in  themselves.  He  creates  his  own  range  of  color 
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between  the  stern  extremes  of  black  and  white. 

He  is  a superb  draftsman,  and  he  uses  his  litho- 
graphic crayons  to  express  the  substance  and 
essence  of  the  landscape.  When  he  pictures  the 
weathered  yet  unrelenting  rock  buttresses  of  the 
New  England  shore,  or  the  dense  forest  interior 
into  which  only  a few  beams  of  light  filter  through 
the  branches  of  the  evergreens,  he  uses  his  poetic 
instinct,  his  drawing  skill  and  the  added  possi- 
bility of  expression  which  comes  from  exacting 
inquiry  into  every  detail  of  the  lithographic 
process,  including  the  polishing  of  the  stone,  the 
properties  of  the  crayons,  the  ink  and  paper  used 
in  printing  and  the  skills  of  printing  to  yield 
everything  the  artist  has  imparted  to  the  stone. 

Master  of  his  art  and  craft,  Wengenroth  has 


known  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  assistance  of 
able  craftsmen,  and  his  name  will  be  linked  in  the 
history  of  American  printmaking  with  the  name 
of  George  Miller,  the  preeminent  lithographic 
printer  of  his  generation  in  America.  In  much  the 
same  way,  early  masters  of  lithography  like 
Horace  and  Carle  Vcrnet,  Charlet,  Isabey  and 
Raffet  are  linked  in  memory  to  the  great  litho- 
graphic workshops  of  De  Lasteyrie,  Engelmann 
and  others  where  their  stones  were  printed. 

Because  of  his  enduring  commitment  to  the 
continuity  of  earth  and  life,  Wengenroth  speaks  to 
the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present  and  future.  A 
fishing  boat  glimpsed  through  fog  in  one  of  his 


lithographs  is  not  part  of  a picture  which  tells  a 
story;  instead  it  is  one  element  of  a poem  to  the 
fundamental  human  occupations  and  to  the  earth, 
sky,  sea  and  weather.  In  an  age  in  which  man  is 
pathetically  over-impressed  by  his  new-found 
array  of  machines,  and  goes  on  using  them  to 
exploit  and  to  pillage  the  earth,  Wengenroth’s  art 
brings  us  back  to  elementals  and  renews  our  sense 
of  scale.  No  wonder  there  are  many  of  us  who 
prize  his  work  not  only  for  its  beauty  of  concep- 
tion, draftsmanship  and  lithographer’s  craft  but 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  quiet  man  who  speaks 
through  these  prints. 

Sinclair  Hitchings 


Ebb  Tide , dry-brush  drawing.  See  Print  141. 


“Realistic,  Imaginative,  and  Contemporary  ” 


hundred  and  ninety-one  lithographs  and  five 
brush  drawings  by  Stow  Wengenroth  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Print  Department  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  Arthur  W Heintzelman,  then  the 
Keeper  of  Prints,  wrote: 

“Wengenroth  in  his  own  particular  way  is  an 
innovator,  who  developed  a vocabulary  sufficiently 
appropriate  for  recording  his  art  on  the  litho- 
graphic stone.  In  his  work  one  finds  demonstra- 
tions of  his  esthetic  creed  — realistic,  imaginative, 
and  contemporary.  Changes  in  art  are  inevitable. 
Each  generation  brings  something  new,  and  much 
of  it  is  vital;  but  there  is  a tendency  to  pass  over 
the  work  of  artists  whose  efforts  have  been  tested 
by  time  and  are  less  stylized  than  much  that  is 
seen  today!’ 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  these 
words  were  written.  In  retrospect  one  can  easily 
amplify  and  reaffirm  Heintzelman’s  appraisal  of 
Wengenroth’s  work  in  relation  to  the  works  which 
the  artist  has  produced  since  then. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  artist  who  has  coura- 
geously and  steadfastly  adhered  to  a set  of  high 
ideals  and  artistic  standards.  He  has  always  taken 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  craft  of  his  art, 
which  he  has  pursued  with  discipline  and  integrity, 
achieving  a kind  of  magic  realism  in  a period 
which  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  a large  number  of 
fragmented  styles.  He  is  one  of  the  few  American 
artists  to  produce  a body  of  prints  of  major 
importance.  His  technical  achievement  can  be 
compared  to  the  finest  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  France  and  also  to  the  great  landscape 


work  seen  in  certain  nineteenth-century  American 
prints— the  lithographs,  for  instance,  in  which 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane  pictured  seaports  and  harbors. 
The  American  scene  as  interpreted  by  Wengen- 
roth carries  on  a tradition  with  a very  impressive 
record  of  past  accomplishment. 

The  Early  Lithographs 

When  considering  the  early  lithographs  of 
Wengenroth,  one  is  immediately  made  aware  of  a 
powerful  emotional  impact  which  is  due  partly  to 
a superb  technical  mastery  and  control  of  the 
lithographic  medium  and  partly  to  the  use  of  a 
tentative,  searching,  at  times  almost  primitive  style 
of  drawing,  combined  with  an  overall  conception 
of  design  and  composition  which  is  simple,  direct 
and  blocky,  especially  in  the  handling  of  architec- 
tural subjects  and  large  rock  formations.  At  times 
there  seems  to  be  a degree  of  influence  from  the 
art  of  the  cubist  movement  by  way  of  such  artists 
as  Demuth,  Sheeler,  and  Feininger.  There  are 
certain  characteristics  which  one  finds  in  some  of 
the  more  advanced  landscape  paintings  of  the 
1 920s  in  Europe  and  America:  the  angular  planes, 
found  in  many  compositions,  combined  with 
crisp  hard  edges,  denseness  and  tightness  and  a 
kind  of  subjective  concentration  or  distillation  of 
subject  with  technique. 

One  might  cite  the  village  scenes  and  landscapes 
painted  at  this  time  by  such  artists  as  Vlaminck 
and  Derain  together  with  the  strong  impact  of 
Cezanne  on  America  which  found  many  artists 
making  an  almost  too  self-conscious  effort  to  break 


from  past  traditions  for  the  sake  of  evolving  a 
newer  and  more  ‘modern’  style.  T he  great  Paris 
Exposition  of  1 925  might  he  said  to  have  been  a 
powerful  stimulant  towards  the  desire  for  newness 
and  modernity  in  all  the  arts.  Its  influence  along 
with  that  of  the  Bauhaus  dominated  not  only  the 
major  architectural  work  of  this  period,  but  the 
decorative  and  minor  arts  as  well.  These  widely 
varied  concepts  also  filtered  through,  sometimes  in 
superficial  and  misunderstood  attempts,  and  found 
widespread  expression  in  the  work  of  painters, 
sculptors,  printmakers,  photographers,  book  de- 
signers, and  others  in  all  areas  of  the  arts  and  crafts. 

While  one  should  not  perhaps  attempt  to  re- 
late the  early  work  of  Wengenroth  directly  to 
these  sources,  one  cannot  discount  the  creative 
atmosphere  of  the  twenties.  The  times  were 
extremely  stimulating  with  a multiplicity  of  influ- 
ences and  cross-currents.  Increasing  numbers  of 
artists  explored  a variety  of  mediums  including 
the  techniques  of  woodcut  and  lithography. 

Wengenroth’s  beginnings  naturally  reflect 
influences  of  his  early  teachers,  including  George 
Bridgman,  John  Carlson,  George  Pearse  Ennis 
and  Wayman  Adams.  The  art  and  writing  of 
these  men  is  based  on  solid  fundamentals  of  figure 
and  landscape  work.  As  part  of  his  formal  art 
education,  Wengenroth  absorbed  and  learned 
much  of  practical  value  from  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  Wengenroth  during  his 
visit  to  Europe  in  1923  and  his  ample  time  spent  in 
New  York,  the  only  large  American  city  with 
which  he  can  be  identified  and  the  only  city  of 
size  he  has  depicted  to  any  extent.  There  were 
doubtless  many  visits  to  museums  and  galleries  and 
the  usual  exchange  of  ideas  with  teachers,  fellow 
students  and  other  artists.  The  early  Wengenroth 
prints  also  have  a strong  hint  of  the  artist’s  reaction 


to  the  bleak,  static,  sometimes  hopeless  feeling  of 
the  early  1930s  prevalent  throughout  the  world 
and  particularly  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  years  of  the  I Ioover  administration.  This  was  a 
country  in  the  depth  of  economic  depression  and 
one  on  the  threshold  of  vast  social  change.  The 
New  England  coast  provided  many  artists  with 
inspiration  and  a means  of  escape  from  the  com- 
mercialism and  crowding  of  city  life. 

The  artist  seems  to  be  concerned  with  solitude 
coupled  with  a hint  of  the  backwardness  and 
decline  of  the  fabric  of  everyday  life.  I le  depicts 
the  remote  out-of-the-way  reaches  of  the  Maine 
coast  with  its  abandoned  or  seemingly  closed-up 
houses  and  lonely  fishing  villages.  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  aptly  described  the  retrogression  of  certain 
provincial  areas  in  his  New  England  Indian  Sum- 
mer. Earlier,  the  theme  was  explored  by  the  local- 
color  writers  of  generations  before  Wengenroth, 
particularly  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  (1849-1909), 
in  whose  works  these  New  England  places  and 
their  inhabitants,  oftentimes  gnarled  and  narrow 
and  inward-looking,  are  set  forth  with  great 
fidelity.  A similar  combination  of  realism  and 
romanticism,  as  found  in  the  writing  of  the  local 
colorists,  may  be  seen  in  the  early  Wengenroths, 
sometimes  with  overtones  of  Rockwell  Kent’s 
very  personal  type  of  imagery  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  William  Blake.  Already  these 
early  prints  have  a depth  not  found  in  much  of 
the  landscape  work  which  was  being  produced 
in  great  quantity  in  Rockport  and  Gloucester, 
where  picturesque  cliches  predominate. 

The  early  prints  also  possess  a counter-balance 
to  the  theme  of  human  isolation:  a strong  feeling 
for  nature  and  the  timeless  aspect  of  the  scene 
before  the  artist.  At  times  there  are  attempts  at  an 
allegorical  poetry  with  figures  which  recall  the 
art  of  Arthur  B.  Davies. 


Generally  tentative,  almost  experimental,  but 
already  showing  considerable  power,  the  early 
prints  reveal  a definite  attempt  to  break  new 
ground  in  compositional  matters,  to  sec  familiar 
motifs  in  new  and  more  dynamic  ways.  In  their 
departures  they  reveal  an  artist  well-educated  and 
highly  aware.  Most  artists  have  a backlog,  some- 
times subconsciously  held,  of  visual  impressions  of 
the  work  of  other  artists  past  and  present  seen 
either  casually  in  museums  or  galleries  or  books, 
or  arrived  at  by  study  or  serious  discussions  with 
others.  All  of  these  influences  help  propel  and 
advance  the  artist’s  creative  abilities. 

In  viewing  Wengenroth’s  work,  especially  the 
early  lithographs,  I am  struck  by  how  much  the 
fine  composition  and  general  feeling  of  locale 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  land  itself.  This  is  a 
departure  from  the  construction  of  ideal  land- 
scape according  to  tried  and  true  formulas  and 
rules  which  were  the  basis  of  much  of  the  aca- 
demic landscape  painting  in  England  and  France 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  also  at  times 
a suggestion  of  stage  sets  or  theatrical  scenery 
with  carefully  manipulated  lighting  calculated  to 


produce  a maximum  dramatic  effect.  There  is 
often  a hard  metallic  quality  to  the  skies  in  these 
prints,  and  it  is  not  until  about  1934  that  one  can 
say  that  natural  lighting  and  emphasis  on  detail 
are  predominant.  From  this  point  on,  Wengen- 
roth  is  on  his  own  way  to  evolve  a very  personal 
style  of  realism.  One  might  even  compare 
Wengenroth’s  introspective  approach  to  the  New 
England  scene  to  that  of  the  photographer  Paul 
Strand.  Each  man  in  his  own  way  and  with  his 
own  medium  has  left  us  an  incisive  record  of  his 
reactions  to  a host  of  New  England  impressions. 
Each  has  the  power  to  raise  the  seemingly  casual, 
and  what  at  first  seems  unimportant  and  com- 
monplace, to  a level  of  great  insight.  Each 
communicates  directly  to  the  viewer  his  deepest 
thoughts. 

The  Middle  Years 

Around  1934,  Wengenroth’s  early  style  is  very 
gradually  transformed  to  present  a view  of  nature 
very  much  his  own  and  one  which  continually 
seeks  out  subjects  which  lend  themselves  to  a more 
realistic  and  penetrating  delineation.  Trees,  rocks, 
the  ocean  and  skies  are  often  rendered  with  a 
precision  of  effect  which  evokes  the  feeling  of  a 
certain  time  of  day  and  season  of  the  year.  This  is 
one  of  Wengenroth’s  strongest  talents:  the  ability 
to  depict  a certain  place  in  terms  of  a memorably 
composed  image  which  has  a strong  underlying 
structural  basis.  This  is  achieved  without  over- 
defining the  formal  elements  of  composition  and 
structure  as  so  many  artists  were  inclined  to  do  at 
this  time.  In  addition,  Wengenroth  knows  how  to 
establish  a mood  of  brooding  serenity  which  makes 
a lasting  impression  on  the  viewer. 

In  this  middle  period,  which  includes  prints  done 
in  a number  of  different  places  — Pennsylvania, 


Red-winged  Blackbirds , dry-brush  drawing. 
See  Print  158. 


the  Hudson  River,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
besides  the  favorite  New  England  haunts— we  find 
that  the  artist  has  on  a number  of  occasions  used  a 
tint  stone  printed  over  the  black  stone  in  order  to 
achieve  a special  effect  of  sparkling  atmospheric 
contrast  or  to  show  an  effect  of  dense  fog  or  other 
weather.  Charlet,  Raffet  and  other  artists  of  the 
great  early  period  of  French  lithography  knew  this 
device  and  used  it  very  creatively.  Later  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  tint  stone  was  used  in  a 
more  stylized,  almost  commercial  way  to  enhance 


the  general  effect  of  lithographs  made  in  yreat 
quantities  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes.  Wengen- 
roth’s  use  of  the  device  is  restrained  and  always 
highly  effective. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  become  aware 
of  the  artist’s  continued  interest  in  a number  of 
special  subjects  in  addition  to  landscapes.  The 
prints  of  birds  are  in  this  realm.  Wengenroth  sees 
birds  with  a sympathetic  eye  and  shows  them 
in  settings  designed  to  emphasize  the  overall  effect 
of  vivid  naturalism.  Owls  predominate;  also  seen 
are  terns,  gulls,  chickadees,  red-winged  blackbirds, 
woodpeckers,  ducks  and  other  species,  all  beauti- 
fully drawn  with  particular  attention  to  lifelike 
characterization.  Sometimes  there  is  a degree  of 
subtle  humor,  and  always  there  is  careful  attention 
to  the  difficult  task  of  rendering  a bird’s  feathery 
form  in  a convincing  manner.  At  times  certain 
of  the  birds  take  on  an  almost  symbolic  signifi- 
cance. Few  American  artists  since  Audubon  have 
achieved  such  impressive  results  in  picturing  these 
subjects. 

Also  during  the  middle  years  of  Wengenroth’s 
work,  beginning  about  1934-1935,  the  Maine  coast 
is  further  explored  and  the  first  lighthouses 
appear  as  subjects  of  lithographs.  They  are  found 
in  compositions  of  oftentimes  very  special  beauty. 
The  sea  and  great  rock  formations  and  boulders 
also  become  subjects  of  several  horizontal  com- 
positions which  attain  much  expression  through 
direct  observation  and  a now  virtuoso  way  of 
using  the  lithographic  crayon  coupled  with  superb 
printing.  Color  values  are  implied  in  black,  white 
and  gray  with  a rightness  and  balance  and  with 
very  subtle  relationships  to  one  another.  Rock 
forms  and  rock  textures  are  shown  with  an  under- 
standing that  bespeaks  a knowledge  of  the  geologic 
origins  of  the  rocks  themselves  and  the  other 
essential  characteristics  of  the  topography.  The 
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sea  is  captured  in  a number  of  varying  aspects, 
sometimes  calm  and  at  other  times  lashed  by  a 
nor’easter,  a subject  which  also  appealed  to 
Winslow  Homer. 

Reviewing  the  Stow  Wcngenroth  exhibition 
held  in  the  Wiggin  Gallery  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  from  July  through  September,  1961,  the 
art  critic  Robert  Taylor,  writing  in  the  Rostov 
Herald  of  September  17,  made  a revealing  com- 
parison. Wengenroth’s  work,  he  said,  “is  close 
to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  work  of 
Edward  Hopper  and  Andrew  Wyeth;  but  unlike 
the  others  in  terms  of  attitude  toward  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Hopper  and  Mr.  Wyeth,  at  least  in  part, 
luminously  consider  the  theme  of  American 
vastness  and  loneliness.  Stow  Wengenroth  is  more 
overtly  concerned  with  eternity  in  a grain  of  sand. 


Nature,  dispassionate  and  enduring,  seems  the 
center  of  his  vision!’ 

Man’s  presence  on  the  Maine  coast  is  found  in 
prints  with  few  or  no  figures.  Human  labor  and 
activity  are  strongly  suggested  in  lithographs 
showing  shipyards  with  ships  either  under  con- 
struction or  in  for  repairs.  Lobster  sheds  and 
wharves  appear  frequently  and  intimate  both  the 
Maine  coast  family’s  eternal  struggle  with  the  sea 
and  the  importance  the  sea  assumes  in  the  ability 
to  make  a livelihood  and  to  survive  in  rugged 
surroundings.  These  subjects  are  seen  mostly  in 
summer  and  in  bright  sunlight,  but  at  times  a 
threatening  storm  is  shown.  Sometimes  the  scene 
is  partially  obscured  by  a Maine  coastal  fog,  a 
unique  phenomenon.  The  soft  mists,  as  Maine 
people  know,  are  permeated  with  a combination 


of  tangy  salt  air  and  the  fragrance  of  pine,  spruce 
and  other  evergreens. 

Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  were  the  subjects  of  a 
number  of  early  prints  including  several  which 
showed  the  Greenwich  Village  area  where  the 
artist  had  his  studio.  In  the  middle  years  they  are 
again  the  subject  of  a group  of  prints  of  special 
interest.  T hey  reveal  Wengenroth’s  versatility  and 
breadth  of  outlook  in  finding  unusual  and  power- 
ful points  of  view.  Some  are  night  scenes.  At 
times  the  New  York  prints  possess  vastness  of 
scale  and  Piranesi-like  proportions,  yet  Wengen- 
roth’s depictions  of  man-made  structures  of 
great  size  are  carried  out  with  as  much  life  and 
involvement  as  are  found  in  any  of  the  prints 
done  in  quiet,  remote,  unpeopled  places. 

In  1936  Wengenroth  completed  his  book, 
Making  a Lithograph,  which  was  published  that 
year  by  Studio  Publications.  Not  only  does  the 
artist  give  instruction  in  the  technique  of  lithog- 
raphy with  particular  clarity;  he  also  reveals 
his  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  great  lithographers 
and  lithographs  of  the  past.  The  work  of  earlier 
lithographers  is  reproduced  and  accompanied  by 
perceptive  remarks  on  different  styles  and  on  the 
technical  potentialities  of  the  medium.  Wengen- 
roth’s affinity  with  such  great  lithographers  as 
R.  P Bonington  and  Eugene  Isabey  is  revealed  in 
the  book  as  well  as  in  his  prints.  Making  a Litho- 
graph remains  one  of  the  leading  works  in  the 
teaching  literature  of  lithography. 

A further  element  in  Wengenroth’s  life  in  these 
years  was  his  service  on  the  jury  of  the  yearly  print 
exhibitions  at  the  Library  of  Congress  during  the 
1 940s.  He  saw  and  helped  to  judge  great  numbers 
of  prints  in  all  media.  Added  to  his  own  special 
knowledge  of  lithography  was  the  experience  of 
seeing  a great  deal  of  work  in  the  medium  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  showed  tolerance  and  appre- 


ciation of  works  done  in  styles  differing  radically 
from  his  own,  while  steadfastly  maintaining  his 
ideals  and  artistic  integrity  in  the  face  of  a multi- 
plicity of  technical  approaches  and  an  endless 
variety  of  stylistic  trends. 

The  middle  years  of  Wengenroth’s  work  extend 
to  about  1 950- 1 95 1.  They  begin  in  the  mid- 1930s, 
when  artists,  like  other  Americans,  experienced 
hard  times  in  making  a living.  In  the  United  States 
the  currents  of  the  times,  including  the  attitude  of 
the  federal  government,  were  nevertheless  in  many 
ways  receptive  and  encouraging  to  artists  who  had 
something  to  say.  The  times  were  full  of  challenge 
and  opportunity  for  those  talented  individuals 
who  were  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or  the  possi- 
bility of  setback  or  failure.  One  of  them  was  Stow 
Wengenroth. 

The  Later  Years 

The  beginning  of  the  later  phase  of  Wengenroth’s 
work  is  not  easy  to  pinpoint  by  an  exact  date. 
Sometime  after  1950  we  notice  an  increased 
interest  in  birds  and  a tendency  to  see  the  world 
more  as  through  a photographic  close-up  lens.  The 
grasses  and  plant  forms,  the  bark  of  the  trees  upon 
which  the  birds  perch,  are  done  with  minuteness 
of  detail  and  with  skill  seldom  seen  since  the  great 
development  of  lithography  in  black  and  white 
and  later  in  color  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Among  the  most  recent  prints  are  several  dark 
and  sombre  compositions  with  flowers  which 
convey  the  feeling  of  a visual  memorial  or 
threnody  of  a very  personal  sort. 

Lighthouses  continue  to  fascinate  Wengenroth. 
The  atmosphere  in  most  of  the  landscapes  is  now 
of  a dry  silvery  range  of  lighter  values  and  seem- 
ingly avoids  the  dramatic  contrasts  of  earlier  years. 
One  can  sense  a synthesis  of  vision  in  which 


stylistic  handling  of  such  familiar  elements  as  pine 
trees  and  grasses  are  produced  with  seemingly  little 
effort,  at  times  almost  automatically,  through 
stylistic  methods  developed  over  a long  period  of 
time. 

There  is  a new  overall  unity,  and  despite  the 
presence  of  detail  of  great  finesse,  there  is  a sense 
of  simplification,  especially  in  the  landscapes, 
which  sometimes  seems  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  robust  qualities  typical  of  earlier  work. 
Certain  subjects  seem  to  be  derived  from  quite 
offhand  impressions  which  many  a lesser  artist 
would  reject  as  unworthy  of  serious  development. 
Many  of  the  later  works  give  me  the  feeling  that 
they  have  come  into  being  of  their  own  accord 
and  through  some  force  of  inevitability.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  the  time  spent  or  any  sign  of 
labored  execution. 

A high  point  of  achievement  is  attained  in  the 
series  of  prints  relating  to  Marshall’s  Point  Light. 


The  lighthouse  is  portrayed  from  a number  of 
different  vantage  points.  One  is  a close-up  view 
which  shows  the  effect  of  strong  sunlight  on  rich 
stone  textures  in  a very  dramatic  and  abstract 
manner.  Other  views  show  the  lighthouse  with 
ample  indication  of  its  immediate  setting,  seen 
from  a number  of  interesting  angles. 

The  Artist  as  Writer 

Another  aspect  of  Wengenroth’s  talents  is  his  gift 
as  a writer  who  is  able  to  express  himself  with 
exactness  and  in  a style  that  is  simple  and  easily 
understood.  An  example  of  this  ability  to  convey 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  field  of  lithography  in 
readable  terms  is  found  in  his  article,  “How  to 
Look  at  Lithographs”  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Studio  Magazine  in  June,  1937.  In  this 
article  Wengenroth  discusses,  with  emphasis  on 
technique,  the  varying  approaches  to  lithography 
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seen  in  the  work  of  five  of  his  contemporaries, 
Robert  Riggs,  Howard  Cook,  Wanda  Gag,  Ernest 
Fienc  and  Adolph  Dehn.  One  of  Wengenroth’s 
own  prints  is  also  illustrated  and  discussed. 

“Within  the  past  month  or  so”  he  writes,  “1  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  a jury  chosen 
to  select  an  exhibition  of  which  a large  section  was 
devoted  to  contemporary  American  lithography. 
No  experience  could  offer  better  proof  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  medium.  In  checking  over  the 
list  of  accepted  works,  one  is  aware  of  the  encour- 
agement that  the  medium  has  given  to  every 
possible  school  of  art.  Landscape,  portrait,  figure, 
all  were  included.  And  all  were  equally  well  served 
by  the  medium.  There  were  prints  submitted  that 
were  frankly  of  the  school  of  realism;  others  were 
classic  or  romantic.  Satire  had  its  place.  Surrealism 
and  the  most  abstract  designs  were  included.  The 
list  was  endless  and  it  is  this  variety  that  has 
created  so  much  interest  in  the  medium  for  the 
artist.  Fie  does  not  find  himself  a follower,  bound 
by  tradition.  He  may  lead.  His  most  personal 
convictions  find  a ready  method  of  expression. 
And  it  is  good  to  say  that  the  contemporary 
lithographer  is  using  his  medium  to  the  broadest 
and  fullest  advantage.  He  is  experimenting; 
finding  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  trends  of  the 
day  and  in  a lively  interest  in  the  work  of  his 
fellow  printmakers. 

“The  key  of  his  prints  has  been  harshened, 
contrasts  are  forced.  A troubled  world  is  around 
him  and  the  unrest  that  shows  in  the  conception 
of  his  subject  has  necessitated  a wide  variety  of 
ways  of  working  on  the  stone.  It  would  not  be  true 
to  say  that  new  methods  of  working  have  been 
invented  by  him,  but  I believe  a more  purposeful 
use  of  what  already  exists  is  being  made  than  ever 
before!’ 

A short  time  before  the  Studio  article,  Wen- 


genroth,  in  an  article  for  The  Print  Collector's 
Quarterly  of  February,  1937,  points  out  the 
difference  between  artistic  lithography  and 
commercial  lithography.  He  briefly  sketches  the 
history  of  lithography  from  the  time  of  its  inven- 
tion and  discusses  its  use  by  artists  as  well  as  its 
applications  for  commercial  purposes  and  mass 
production.  Its  artistic  use  in  America,  inspired 
by  the  work  of  Whistler,  Pennell  and  Davies,  is 
mentioned,  along  with  the  important  contribution 
of  the  great  printers,  including  Bolton  Brown  who 
was  responsible  for  the  magnificent  printing  of  the 
lithographs  of  George  Bellows.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the  work  of  Forain, 
Daumier,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Bellows  and  Pennell. 

“Four  Lithographs!’  an  article  which  appeared 
in  American  Artist  for  March,  1949,  discusses 
prints  by  Adolf  Dehn,  Charles  Locke,  Childe 
Hassam  and  Benton  Spruance.  Wengenroth’s 
comments  on  the  very  differing  approaches  to 
lithography  by  three  of  his  contemporaries  and 
by  Childe  Hassam  representing  the  previous 
generation  of  American  artists  are  continued  in  a 
piece  of  writing  notable  for  its  honesty,  precision 
and  clear  thinking.  His  description  of  the  litho- 
graph Furman  Street  by  Charles  Locke  is  an 
example  of  his  standards  as  a writer  and  his 
perceptions  as  an  artist  and  critic. 

“Of  the  two  landscapes  reproduced!’  writes 
Wengenroth,  “Charles  Locke’s  Furman  Street  is 
.obviously  the  simpler  statement,  having  been  done 
by  the  most  basic  of  all  lithographic  techniques, 
that  is,  drawn  directly  on  the  stone  with  crayon 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  factual  and  yet  poetic, 
sombre  and  uncompromising.  Here,  the  surface, 
so  expressive  of  the  aged  mellowness  of  the  street 
itself,  demands  that  the  drawing  be  done  in  a way 
that  leaves  no  irrelevant  dots  and  dashes,  no  flip- 
pancies, no  embellishments  of  technique.  It  is 


simple  and  direct,  like  the  houses  and  the  street 
and  the  sky  itself.  We  must  respect  such  work!’ 

The  comments  on  the  Locke  lithograph  may  be 
applicable  to  Wengenroth’s  own  work,  but  when 
he  comments  on  the  work  of  Benton  Spruance, 
he  is  dealing  with  an  approach  to  lithography 
which  involves  color  and  a style  which  points  the 
way  to  future  development  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
He  writes: 

“In  the  Benton  Spruance  color  lithograph  Eyes 
for  the  Night,  one  is  not  quickly  aware  of  the 
surface  of  the  print  at  all.  This  is  as  it  should  he. 
It  appears  to  have  been  carved  into,  to  have  been 
pushed  back  in  one  place  and  pulled  forward  in 
another.  Any  strong  consciousness  of  the  flat 
surface  of  the  paper  would  destroy  this  sculptural 
concept  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  surface  might 
be  likened  to  a bas  relief,  consisting  of  hollows  and 
raised  areas.  While  the  color  adds  interest  to  the 
print,  it  is  of  such  a neutral  hue  that  it  does  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  dominant  form  of  the  work. 
Predominantly  brown  and  green,  the  color  is 
conceived  as  simply  as  the  subject  itself.  The 
technique  is  a combination  of  wash  and  crayon, 
the  wash  having  been  used  for  establishing  the 
broad  areas  of  the  design  and  the  crayon  for 
supplementary  modeling.  Mr.  Spruance  has  used 
rare  good  judgment  in  finding  a method  that  is 
so  completely  adapted  to  his  aims!’ 

The  Perspective  of  a 
Public  Collection 

In  the  years  since  the  Knobloch  Collection  of 
Wengenroth’s  prints  was  given  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  (his  newest  prints  are  added  to  the 
collection  each  year  through  Mrs.  Knobloch’s 
provision),  the  prints  have  been  actively  used  in 
ways  which  reveal  the  workings  of  a public 


collection  and  the  consistent  public  interest  in 
Wengenroth’s  work. 

There  have  been  several  one-man  shows  in  the 
Wiggin  Gallery  of  the  Library;  the  response  is  a 
striking  one,  for  viewers  remain  for  long  periods  to 
examine  the  lithographs.  In  addition,  the  prints 
have  been  exhibited  in  other  displays  arranged  by 
the  Library  in  various  locations,  sometimes  in 
other  institutions  or  at  book  fairs  and  arts  festivals. 
There  have  been  frequent  requests  for  loan  exhibi- 
tions, as  well.  The  setting  of  one  long-term  loan 
was  unusual.  Four  Wengenroth  lithographs  for 
years  adorned  the  walls  of  the  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts;  they  hung  in  the  room 
designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch  and  used  by  the 
Governor’s  Council  in  years  before  the  Governor’s 
present  occupancy.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
public  rooms  in  America,  the  office  looks  down  on 
Boston  Common  from  the  Bulfinch  State  House. 

Wengenroth’s  prints  have  been  viewed  on 
request  by  many  members  of  the  public  in  the 
Print  Study  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Viewers  include  art  students  and  artists  as  well  as 
visitors  to  Boston  who  own  Wengenroth’s  prints 
or  have  seen  them  in  exhibitions  or  who,  in  recent 
years,  have  encountered  his  work  in  the  pages  of 
Stow  Wenge?iroth's  New  England,  with  notes  and 
observations  by  David  McCord. 

When  the  Knobloch  Collection  came  to  the 
Library,  each  print  was  catalogued  and  individ- 
ually matted  and  the  prints  were  stored  in  groups 
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of  twenty  in  dust-proof  print  boxes.  For  the  work 
of  certain  artists,  and  in  little-used  collections, 
these  processes  may  result  in  the  laying  away  of 
works  of  art  in  great  quantity  and  in  a clinical 
environment,  ensuring  their  safety  and  preserva- 
tion but  somehow  keeping  them  out  of  the  public 
eye.  At  the  Boston  Public  Library  Wengenroth’s 
prints  have  been  anything  but  hidden  and  over  the 
years  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
segments  of  the  collections. 

Some  Landmarks 

A few  of  the  outstanding  prints  by  Wengenroth 
have  been  chosen  here  for  special  comment.  The 
choice  results  from  a comprehensive  viewing  of 
the  complete  body  of  Wengenroth’s  work  to  date 
and  has  been  tested  and  modified  in  discussion  as 
the  choices  were  made.  It  is  a very  personal 
selection,  influenced  by  my  own  experience  as 
a printmaker. 

The  prints  have  been  selected  with  an  intent 
different  from  that  of  David  McCord  in  the  fine 
book  Stow  Wengenroth’ s New  England.  There  is 
only  slight  overlapping.  Mr.  McCord  brought 
together  an  excellent  and  well-balanced  group  of 
prints  chosen  from  his  personal  responses  as  a 
writer,  watercolorist  and  collector.  His  own 
poetry  and  prose,  accompanying  each  of  the  fifty 
lithographs,  is  matched  with  them  in  striking 
complement  and  counterpoint. 

Here,  the  selection  of  twenty-nine  lithographs 
is  made  as  part  of  a personal  inquiry  into  the  artistic 
character  and  technique  of  Wengenroth’s  work. 

The  two  selections  should  complement  each 
other.  Each  contains  landmarks  of  the  artist’s 
work,  and  each,  from  a different  viewpoint,  offers 
insight  into  his  work. 

The  prints  are  identified  both  by  number  and  by 


miniature  reproduction,  making  easy  reference  to 
the  larger  reproductions  later  in  this  book. 

HARBOR  LIGHT  (s.  48) 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  small  Wengenroth 
compositions  with  a lighthouse.  The  structural 
elements,  partly  imaginative,  are  superbly  inte- 
grated in  an  interesting  design.  While  the 
atmospheric  effect  is  stylized  and  perhaps  some- 
what unnatural,  it  has  much  power  and  sparkle. 
The  compositional  interplay  of  the  small  rocky 
peninsula  on  which  the  lighthouse  stands,  with 
water  in  the  foreground  and  in  the  middle  distance, 
does  much  to  create  a feeling  of  three-dimensional 
reality.  In  this  print,  Wengenroth’s  composition 
reaches  a new  breadth  and  maturity  and  points  the 
way  toward  a succession  of  works  which  are 
marked  by  an  increasing  degree  of  distinction 
and  true  refinement. 


TREES  AND  SKY  (s.  60) 

A composition  which  has  a somewhat  French 
feeling  and  also  possesses  an  underlying  structural 
quality  somewhat  suggestive  of  Cezanne.  The 
landscape  has  the  immediacy  and  freshness  of 
vision  that  comes  during  moments  of  clearing 
just  after  a late  summer  rain.  Turbulent  white 
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clouds  and  wet  rocks  reflect  and  amplify  a strong 
sense  of  afternoon  sunlight. 

NORTHERN  COAST  (s.  63) 

This  lithograph  has  both  the  austere  power  of  a 
Winslow  Homer  composition  and  the  sensitivity 
and  color  suggestion  of  a watercolor  by  Charles  H. 
Woodbury.  Wengenroth  has  done  a number  of 
views  of  rocky  coast  showing  the  surf  in  spectacu- 
lar action.  This  one  has  a concise  design  and 
touches  of  sparse  but  meaningful  detail  such  as 
the  grasses  and  a very  few  leaves  which  grow  out 
of  the  rock  fissures.  These  contrast  sharply  with 
the  luminous  spray  of  the  surf  which  breaks 
thunderously  in  the  middle  distance.  Foreground 
areas  of  rock  are  realized  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  tonal  realism  and  sheer  beauty  of  execution. 


DEEP  FOREST  (s.  70) 

A flat  rock-paved  clearing  in  a wood  affords  the 
artist  an  opportunity  to  study  the  effect  of  light 
on  stately  tree  forms.  Discovering  such  a place, 
one  who  walks  alone  might  wonder  if  human 
hands  and  design  might  have  contributed  to  a 
setting  almost  park-like. 

INLET  LIGHT  (s.  75) 

Based  on  imagination,  this  print  has  unusually 
beautiful  composition,  superb  handling  of  the 
foreground  and  a full  range  of  values.  There  is  a 
mystery  and  calm  about  the  scene  and  a perfection 
of  topographical  characteristics.  Wengenroth  has 
an  instinctive  grasp  of  design  and  composition,  and 
this  print  is  evidence  of  his  gifts. 
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ALONG  THE  SHORE  (s.  79) 

The  smell  of  seaweed  and  saturated  wood  fills 
this  simple  but  masterfully  constructed  Maine 
coastal  scene.  At  times  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  certain  visual  nuances  of  feeling  which 
emerge  from  many  of  Wengenroth’s  best  works. 
The  images  have  a life  of  their  own  and  there  is  a 
power  of  communication  which  is  direct  and 
spontaneous. 


ROAD  TO  THE  SEA  (s.  96) 

An  elusive  and  momentary  feeling  is  captured 
here.  Shadows  cast  by  seemingly  insignificant 
elements  in  the  composition— grasses,  small  clumps 
of  brush  — add  greatly  to  establishing  the  location 
of  the  source  of  light,  and  help  to  give  immediacy 
and  realism  to  the  scene. 


MEETING  HOUSE  (s.  105) 

Done  with  a tint  stone  over  the  black  stone 
which  carries  the  main  drawing,  this  is  perhaps  the 
artist’s  finest  interior  subject.  The  white  areas  of 
the  pews  sparkle  with  light  coming  in  windows 
through  which  we  see  glimpses  of  dark  pines 
against  a bright  sky.  The  composition  is  of  a 
Mondrian-like  subtlety  and  balance.  Although 
figures  do  not  appear  in  this  and  most  other 
Wengenroth  prints,  a human  presence  is  often 
felt  and  the  viewer  is  frequently  lured  to  project 
himself  imaginatively  into  the  scene. 


FROM  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU  (S.  106) 

Also  making  use  of  a tint  stone  over  the  main 
black  stone,  this  print  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  artist’s  triumphs  not  only  from  a technical 
viewpoint  but  as  an  expression  of  carefully 
observed  atmospheric  conditions.  The  simplicity 
and  exactitude  of  effect  which  capture  the  mood 
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and  feeling  of  portions  of  lower  Manhattan  on  a 
chilly  winter  day  may  be  compared  with  certain 
of  Whistler’s  lithotints  depicting  London  and  the 
Thames  in  subtle  nocturnes. 


AFTER  THE  RAIN  (s.  IO9) 

A somewhat  stark  effect  of  flat  coastal  rocks 
washed  by  rain.  The  solidity  and  feeling  of 
wetness  of  these  rocks  is  achieved  with  great  care 
and  skill.  A suggestion  of  a vast  expanse  of  sea 
beyond  the  actual  limits  of  the  composition  is  felt 
even  though  the  section  of  dark  sea  to  the  left  is 
small  in  actual  area. 


sense  of  freshness  and  a suggestion  of  a brisk  breeze 
with  clouds  that  move  rapidly  across  the  sky.  The 
rock  textures  seen  here  are  seldom  excelled  in  the 
larger,  more  important  prints  showing  rocks. 
There  is  an  unprepossessing  perfection  to  this 
print. 

lobsterman’s  cove  (s.  I I 2 ) 

A truly  virtuoso  work  in  its  minute  study  of  a 
shoreline  covered  with  small  stones  worn  smooth 
by  ages  of  tidal  action.  There  is  noteworthy 


ANNISQUAM  LIGHT  (s.  Ill) 

This  lithograph  is  outstanding  for  its  carefully- 
thought-out  composition,  its  convincing  color 
implication  and  atmospheric  qualities.  There  is  a 


attention  to  simple  detail  and  a full  range  of  values 
and  interesting  shapes  which  all  contribute  to 
make  the  print  memorable. 


ebb  tide  (s.  141 ) 

The  composition  attains  a feeling  of  receding 
space  through  masterly  handling  of  a gradual 
backward  reach  of  trees,  rock  formations  and 
points  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  w ater.  So  well 
considered  are  all  parts  of  the  design  that  it  could 
be  divided  into  a series  of  vertical  panels  of  equal 
size,  each  having  interdependent  interest  as  do  the 
separate  sections  of  a Japanese  screen  painting.  In 
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addition  to  its  fine  design  qualities,  there  is  a vivid 
evocation  of  the  Maine  coast. 


captain’s  house  (s.  i 5 i ) 

Here  there  is  a subtle  balance  of  parts,  a happy 
combination  of  light  and  shade  as  well  as  a most 
convincing  handling  of  textures  in  the  weathered 
shingles  of  the  house  shaded  by  great  pines.  To  the 
extreme  right  is  a glimpse  of  the  ocean  which 


might  at  first  be  overlooked.  The  buildings  along 
the  winding  road  are  shown  with  a fine  sense  of 
scale,  enhancing  the  feeling  of  depth  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  intimate,  close-up  quality  of  the  left 
portions  of  the  composition.  Technique  and  visual 
expression  become  fused  in  a manner  which 
characterizes  a number  of  Wengenroth’s  highest 
achievements. 


EVENING  TRAIN  (s.  I 74) 

One  senses  that  commuter  trains  have  passed 
this  spot  at  regular  intervals  for  a long  period  of 
time.  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  slightly  stuffy 
interiors  of  railroad  coaches  of  years  ago  with 
crimson  plush  seats  and  with  advertisements  over 
the  windows. 


WOODLAND  (s.  l88) 

A corner  of  a wood  showing  very  large  old  trees 
of  great  strength  and  character.  They  are  depicted 
with  emphasis  on  upward  thrust  and  with  a realism 
that  approaches  photography.  Additional  quality 
of  texture  is  derived  from  the  grain  of  the  litho- 
graph stone  itself.  There  is  a wide  range  of  tones 
extending  from  soft  grays  to  rich  blacks,  incisively 
accented  by  occasional  whites. 


BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  (s.  I 89) 

Vast  scale  and  strength  characterize  the  several 
Brooklyn  Bridge  prints  by  Wengenroth.  This  one 
is  outstanding  for  its  three-dimensional  effect  and 
richness  of  texture  and  color  values.  Glimpses 
in  the  background  of  well-known  buildings— 
the  Singer  Building  (now  demolished),  the 
Woolworth  Building,  the  World  Dome  and  the 
Municipal  Building  — emphasize  a sense  of  reality 
in  the  scene. 

EARLY  LIGHT  (s.  204) 

Porch  of  a classic  revival  structure  of  wood. 
Slight  reflections  in  panes  of  old  wavy  glass  tell  us 
much  about  the  period  and  character  of  the 
building.  Beautifully  and  convincingly  executed 
to  the  last  detail,  this  is  one  of  the  artist’s  most 
dynamic  compositions. 


COOL  FOREST  (s.  2 I 5) 

Possibly  the  most  eloquent  of  Wengenroth’s 
forest  scenes.  It  is  a print  of  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness which  succeeds  in  conveying  the  great  size 
and  majestic  scale  of  tall  pines  seen  with  uncom- 
mon naturalism.  The  rendering  of  a soft,  filtered 
light  coming  in  at  an  angle  from  the  left  side  of  the 
composition  and  the  careful  attention  to  the  use 
of  reflected  light  both  enhances  the  atmospheric 
effect  and  helps  define  forms  with  realism  and 
clarity.  A small  patch  of  sky  to  the  right  suggests  a 
day  of  ultimate  clarity  and  iridescence. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  (s.  205) 

An  impression  of  subtle,  poetic  essences  relating 
perhaps  to  generations  of  occupants  of  the  house 
and  to  an  accompanying  host  of  everyday  happen- 


ings  that  have  gone  on  here  for  over  a hundred 
years  is  transmitted  to  us  in  an  oblique  way.  A 
seemingly  unimportant  sunlit  corner  of  the  house 
somehow  tells  us  much  more  than  a full  view  of 
the  front  might  have.  Wengenroth  is  able  to 
recognize  and  express  a subjective  mood  which 
might  easily  elude  less  perceptive  artists. 


EVENING  QUIET  (s.  223) 

The  artist  suggests  a scene  observed  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  during  a walk  at  the  time  of  a particularly 
fine  sunset.  Black  and  white  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  can  successfully  imply  other  colors,  and 
here  a moist  rosy-orange  glow  permeates  the 
scene.  The  composition  stems  to  a great  extent 
from  the  geologic  formation  of  the  rocky  land 
itself. 

season’s  end  (s.  226) 

The  silvery  gray  old  floor  boards  of  the  porch 
would  surely  creak  if  we  walked  into  this  most 
easily  entered  composition.  Soft  clear  sunlight 
of  a late  summer  day  falls  upon  a carefully  com- 
posed scene  which  is  noteworthy  not  only  for  its 
three-dimensional  qualities  but  also  for  the  way  a 
few  salient  details  of  the  house  and  landscape  have 
poetic  overtones.  The  house  conveys  a sense  of 


the  human  past,  reaching  back  to  the  century 
before  ours,  while  the  landscape  to  the  right 
possesses  enduring  qualities  of  many  centuries. 


CRY  OF  THE  TERNS  (s.  227) 

One  of  a number  of  similar  scenes  among  the 
sand  dunes.  This  one  has  an  especially  strong 
quality  of  softness  and  delicacy  in  color  values 
and  uncommonly  good  design  in  the  placement  of 
the  terns  themselves,  lending  a feeling  of  flight 
and  motion.  Carefully  considered  reflected  light- 
ing enhances  the  overall  effect  of  naturalism. 
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DOWN  EAST  (S.  249) 

A composition  which  is  simple  but  intense  in 
its  feeling  of  spatial  reality.  Depicting  a perfect 
summer  day,  the  carefully  related  black,  white  and 
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gray  values  hint  strongly  of  light  blue-green  color 
harmonies.  The  interplay  of  direct  and  reflected 
sunlight  on  the  white  painted  buildings  on  the 
right  is  carried  out  with  great  skill  and  understand- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  succession  of  lithographs 
made  over  the  years  which  return  to  the  theme  of 
Marshall’s  Point  Light  in  different  lights  and 
perspectives. 


LOWER  FIFTH  AVENUE  (s.  256) 

There  is  a holiday  or  festive  spirit  to  this  winter 
scene  in  New  York  even  though  there  is  no  obvious 
sign  of  Christmas.  The  effect  of  soft  interior 
lighting  during  the  hours  of  winter  twilight  is 
felicitous  and  very  successful. 

MAINE  WOODS  (s.  282) 

A highly  individual  approach  to  a somewhat 
unlikely  subject,  which  the  artist  sees  in  concise, 


abstract  terms.  One  feels  the  abruptness  and 
steepness  of  the  rocky  ledge  which  overlooks  a 
dense  and  dark  bit  of  pine  forest,  hiding  a good 
portion  of  the  tree  trunks.  The  ledge  becomes  a 
natural  detour  which  cannot  be  penetrated  any 
further  on  foot.  Sometimes  we  are  confronted  by 
pictures  depicting  places  similar  to  ones  we  have 
personally  experienced,  and  there  is  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  instant  recognition. 


PATH  BY  THE  SEA  (s.  283) 

The  print  makes  a powerful  impact  by  careful 
depiction  and  placement  of  such  basic  elements 
as  the  rocks,  small  trees,  sea  and  sky.  There  is  in  the 
composition  an  austere  kind  of  concentration 
which  at  first  may  seem  somewhat  offhand  or 
ordinary,  but  which  stands  the  test  of  increased 
familiarity,  revealing  enduring  strengths.  An 


impression  is  conveyed  of  the  refraction  of  light 
from  a great  expanse  of  the  ocean  of  which  only  a 
modest  portion  is  actually  shown. 

ROCKBOUND  (s.  284) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  later 
prints  by  Wengenroth.  The  effect  of  bright 
sunlight  as  well  as  the  sculptural  quality  of  the 
fantastic  rock  formation  are  rendered  with  skill 
and  artistry  reminiscent  of  the  great  early  period 
of  French  lithography.  Hie  design  is  organic  and 
has  a directness  of  impact. 

,r"  " - 7"  ‘4H 


MEMORY  (S.  336) 

Possessing  the  utmost  sensitivity  and  perfection 
of  detail,  Memory  appears  to  be  a statement  of 
very  personal  significance  to  the  artist.  It  is  a 
sombre  print  with  a wide  range  of  tonal  values. 
The  roses  and  their  leaves  are  done  with  a deft 
hand,  and  the  feeling  of  a moment  is  heightened 
by  a butterfly  which  appears  as  if  by  chance. 

Patil  Swenson 
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The  Lithographs  of  Stow  Wengenroth 
1931-1971 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  PRINTS 


The  fully7  illustrated  catalogue  which  follows  these 
notes  contains  our  strict  classification  of  each  of  the 
344  prints  made  by  Stow  Wengenroth  from  1931 
through  1972. 

With  Mr.  Wengenroth’s  help,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  additional  specific  information  about  publica- 
tion and  setting.  Two  sections  beginning  the  appen- 
dices give  these  additional  details. 

In  the  catalogue,  each  print  is  described  by  number, 
title,  place,  date,  dimensions  and  edition. 

The  numbering  system  is  the  one  the  artist  has  kept 
chronologically  as  the  prints  have  been  produced,  so 
it  includes  several  privately  commissioned  prints  and 
personal  Christmas  cards. 

The  title,  place  and  date  were  also  taken  from  the 
artist’s  personal  records.  In  looking  at  prints,  we 
discovered  that  sometimes  the  title  was  written  in 
the  lower  margin,  probably  by  the  releasing  gallery. 
The  “place”  listing  refers  to  the  place  where  Mr. 
Wengenroth  did  the  preliminary  drawing.  This  is  not 
necessarily7  the  locale  of  the  print,  as  several  prints 
are  composites  of  earlier  sketches  (see  “The  Settings 
of  the  Prints”).  The  “date”  refers  to  the  date  the  first 
print  was  pulled  from  the  stone.  Publication  usually 
followed  within  six  months,  although  some  prints 
were  not  released  until  years  later,  as  described  in 
“Notes  on  Printing  and  Publication!’ 

The  dimensions  of  the  prints  are  given  with  height 
preceding  w'idth.  Each  print  was  measured  to  the 
nearest  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  height  measured  at  the 
left  and  width  at  the  bottom.  The  measurements 
for  Print  82  were  estimated  because  of  the  lightness 
near  the  margin.  Published  measurements  in  articles 
or  books  will  differ  from  ours  as  they  were  not  all 
measured  with  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  standard. 
After  1934,  each  print  was  hand  signed  in  the  right 
hand  corner  and  the  edition  number  placed  in  the 
left  hand  corner  by  the  artist.  For  the  early  prints, 
we  obtained  edition  sizes  from  Mr.  Wengenroth’s 


records.  For  later  prints  we  obtained  edition  sizes 
from  original  prints  except  for  the  twelve  noted  in 
the  catalogue  as  approximate.  The  latter  estimates 
we  obtained  from  the  artist.  In  addition  to  the 
edition  sizes  listed,  there  w7ere  four  or  five  artist’s 
proofs  of  each  print.  Some  of  these  are  now  in 
circulation  and  arc  hand  labeled  “Artist’s  Proof”  in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner.  Several  proofs  of  each 
edition  were  sent  to  the  artist  to  determine  the  shade 
in  which  the  edition  was  to  be  published.  Also, 
several  proofs  were  kept  by  the  printer.  We  have  not 
found  states  of  the  prints  with  one  exception,  Print 
106.  This  was  a two-stone  print,  and  approximately 
three  prints  were  made  with  only  one  stone. 

Besides  the  prints,  several  drawings  and  stones 
are  in  public  and  private  collections.  Seventy-five 
preliminary  dry  brush  drawings  have  been  released 
and  are  noted  in  the  Catalogue  of  Prints.  All  the 
prints  represented  were  originally  done  as  stone 
lithographs,  and  all  stones  have  been  effaced  with 
two  exceptions,  “Trees  and  the  Sky”  (Print  60)  and 
“Bridge,  Eastport,  No.  2”  (Print  26). 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  note  that  several  pairs  of 
the  344  prints  have  the  same  names.  In  three  cases, 
one  of  the  pair  was  done  as  a private  commission: 
“Along  the  Coast”— Prints  98  and  301  (Print  98 
privately  commissioned) 

“Ogunquit  Dunes”— Prints  184  and  254  (Print 
254  privately  commissioned) 

“Snowy  Owl”— Prints  143  and  262  (Print  143 
privately  commissioned) 

“Dunes”  is  the  title  of  Print  272  and  Print  307. 
Print  307,  however,  was  ruined  in  printing  and  only 
one  copy  exists.  “Redwing”  is  the  title  of  Print  267 
and  Print  314,  but  most  of  the  edition  of  Print  267 
has  been  destroyed.  Prints  8 and  42  are  called 
“Untitled”  and  Print  39  is  called  “Composition” 
while  Print  107  is  “A  Composition!’ 


EARLY  YEARS 


2.  Bridge,  Eastport. 

Eastport,  Maine.  March,  1931. 
8-15/16  x 1 1-7/8  in.  (50) 


3.  Late  Afternoon. 
Eastport,  Maine.  April,  1931. 
1 1-3/4X  8-15/16  in.  (50) 


4.  Rocks,  Eastport.  Eastport,  Maine.  May,  1931.  8-1 5/16  x 1 1-7/8  in.  (75) 


5.  Old  Tree. 
Eastport,  Maine. 
May,  1931. 

8-7/8  x 1 1-5/8  in. 

(5°) 


6.  Low  Tide. 
Eastport,  Maine. 
August,  1931. 
9-1  / 1 6 x 1 2-9/ 1 6 in. 

(50 


7.  BlackCape.  Eastport,  Maine.  September,  193 1.  4-3/8  x 1 2-1 1/16  in.  (54) 


8.  Untitled.  Eastport,  Maine.  September,  1931.  9-3/4 x 1 2-5/8  in.  (12) 


9.  Housewife's  Garden.  Eastport,  Maine.  September,  193 1.  9-1 1/ 16  x 1 2-3/16  in.  (54) 


13.  Deserted  House.  Eastport,  Maine.  October,  193 1.  9-9/16x9-3/810.  (54) 


14.  Forgotten. 
Eastport,  Maine. 
October,  1931. 
9-1  /4 x 1 2-5/8  in. 
(54) 


15.  The  Long  Shadow. 
Eastport,  Maine. 
October,  1931- 
8-1 1 / 1 6 x 1 2-3/16  in. 

(54) 


1 6.  Miller's  Wharf . Eastport,  Maine.  October,  193 1 . 15-13/16x11-5/1610.  (54) 


i-j.  Outward  Bound.  Eastport,  Maine.  October,  1931.  5-9/ 16  x 8-1 3/ 16  in.  (25) 


18.  Growth  of  the  Rocks.  Eastport,  Maine.  October,  1931.  5-9/16  x 8-7/8  in.  (25) 


i9-  Aphelion.  Eastport,  Maine.  October,  1931.  1 1-5/16  x 1 3-1 1 / 16  in.  (50) 


20.  The  House.  Eastport,  Maine.  November,  1931.  8-5/8  x 1 2-9/16  in.  (54) 


2i.  TheThirdSea.  Eastport,  Maine.  November,  193 1 


1 1-3/4 x 9-13/16  in.  (54) 


25.  Black  Weather.  Eastport,  Maine.  March,  1932.  6-7/16  x 14-1/16  in.  (53) 


7 ; 
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26.  Bridge,  Eastport,  No.  2.  Eastport,  Maine.  April,  1932.  9-3/4x13  in.  (50) 


i~j.  Summer  Dusk.  Eastport,  Maine.  May,  1932.  7-1  / 1 6 x 1 2-1 3/16  in.  (54) 


28.  Fisherman's  House.  Eastport,  Maine.  September,  1932.  7-1/2x8-7/8111.  (50) 


29.  Harbor  Street.  Eastport,  Maine.  September,  1932.  7-7/8x12-1/210.  (50) 


30.  Three  Trees.  Eastport,  Maine.  October,  1932.  8-3/16x12-3/410.  (50) 


31.  Dark  Harbor.  Eastport,  Maine.  October,  1932.  9-1/8  x 1 2-1 3/16  in.  (50) 


32.  Descending  Skies.  Eastport,  Maine.  November,  1932.  7-3/8  x 1 2-3/4  in.  (75) 


33.  “Colophon”  Eastport,  Maine. 
November,  1932.  6-3/8  x 5-7/8  in.  (1800) 


34-  Roof  Garden. 

New  York,  New  York. 
September,  1933. 
7-9/16x5-3/8  in.  (25) 


35.  Sunlit  Wing. 
Eastport,  Maine. 
September,  1933. 
5-3/8 x 8-3/8  in.  (25) 


3 6.  City  Street.  New  York,  New  York.  October,  1933.  1 2- 1 / 2 x 9- 1 1 / 1 6 in.  (25) 


37-  Summer  Morning.  Bay  port,  New  York.  October,  1933.  9-3/16  x 1 2-1 3/16  in.  (25) 


38.  Excursion.  New  York,  New  York.  October,  1933.  10-9/16  x 16-1/4  in.  (25) 


39.  Composition.  New  York,  New  York.  November,  1933.  9-1/2x15-5/8111.  (25) 


40.  Exodus.  New  York,  New  York.  November,  1933. 9-7/8  x 17-1/2  in.  (about  20) 


-**r: 


41 . Lobstermaris  House. 
Rockport,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1934. 

9 x 1 2-1  / 1 6 in.  (21) 


42.  Untitled. 

Rockport,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1934. 

9-3/  16x1 1-7/8  in.  (8) 


43-  Winter  Lace.  Bayport,  New  York.  October,  1934.  8- 1 3 / 1 6 x 12-1/16  in.  (24) 


44-  Coast  Guard.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  October,  1934.  10x13  in.  (32) 


46.  Lobsterman.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  November,  1934.  9-7/16x13-1/4111.  (25) 


47-  Foundry  Interior.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  November,  1934.  10-5/16x13-1/4111.  (15) 


48.  Harbor  Light.  Annisquam,  Massachusetts.  November,  1934.  9-1 3/16  x 1 3-5/16  in.  (30) 


49.  Bovrman's  Wharf.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  November,  1934.  8-5/8  x 1 2-5/16  in.  (15) 


50.  Renascence.  Bayport,  New  York.  March,  1935.  10-1  /4X  16-3/16  in.  (30) 


51.  LongCove.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  April,  1935.  7-7/8x12-1/4111.  (30) 


52.  Quarry.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  October,  1935.  8-9/16  x 1 3-9/16  in.  (40) 


53.  EasternPomt.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  October,  1935.  9-7/16x13111.  (40) 


54-  Shipyard.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  October,  1935.  9-5/16.X  13-5/16  in.  (30) 


55-  Lighthouse,  Ten  Pound  Island.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1935.  9-3/16  x 1 2-1 3/16  in.  (38) 


MIDDLE  YEARS 


56.  Rocks  arid  the  Sea.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  October,  1935.  9-1 1/16  x 16-1/2  in.  (60) 


57-  Caver  ned  Waters.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  November,  1935.  8-5/16x13  in.  (30) 


58.  Waterfront.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  March,  1936.  7-7/8x12-13/1610.  (40) 


59-  HomePort.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  November,  1936.  8-5/16  x 1 3-1/2  in.  (60) 


6 1.  TheRiver.  Annisquam,  Massachusetts.  December,  1936.  9-1/8x15-3/4111.  (75) 


6 3-  Northern  Coast.  Rockporr,  Massachusetts.  January,  1937.  9-1 3/16  x 16-1/16  in.  (65) 


6 4.  Cape  Ann  Quarry . 
Rockport,  Massachusetts. 
February,  1937. 
7-1/2x12-13/16  in. 

(4°) 


m 


65.  Rafferty's  Yacht  Print. 
New  York,  New  York. 
April,  1937. 

7-5/8  x 13-1/2  in. 

(12) 


66.  The  Little  Light. 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1937. 

6-5/8  x 1 1-3/4  in. 

(25) 


67.  Maine.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  November,  1937.  10-5/8x15-5/1610.  (75) 


68.  IslandLight.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  November,  1937.  1 1-1 1 / 16  x 10-1/8  in.  (50) 


69.  Day'sEnd.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  December,  1937.  7-5/16x13-1/4111.  (30) 


7i.  OldShips.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  December,  1937.  8-7/8  x 15-3/4^.  (65) 


72.  Sa.ndDun.es.  Provincetown,  Massachusetts.  February,  1938.  ioxi6in.  (30) 


73.  Wharf  at  Well  fleet.  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts.  March,  1938.  7-5/8  x 1 3-3/ 16  in.  (135) 


74-  Early  Summer.  Bay  port,  New  York.  April,  1938.  6-7/8  x 1 2-7/8  in.  ( 1 1 2 ) 


75.  InletLight.  New  York,  New  York.  October,  1938.  8-1/8  x 1 2-1 1 / 1 6 in.  (181) 


■j6.  Straitsmonth  Light.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  October,  1939.  7-5/16  x 1 2-5/8  in.  (75) 


77.  North  Village.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  October,  1938.  9X  15-3/16  in.  (60) 


78.  Monhegan.  Monhegan,  Maine.  November,  1938.  1 1-7/16  x 15  in.  (75) 


79-  Along  the  Shore.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1938.  10  x 14-9/16  in.  (60) 


8o.  House  at  Port  Clyde.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1938.  9-7/8  x 1 3-3/8  in.  (50) 


81.  Picnic.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  December,  1938.  12-1/16  x 15-9/16  in.  (50) 


82.  Hudson  River  ( Winter ) . New  York,  New  York.  December,  1938.  1 1-1/4  (est.)  x 15-9/16  in.  (20) 


83.  Harbor  at  Port  Clyde.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  January,  1939.  3-15/16  x 6-5/16  in.  (30) 


RO  CKt>ORT 
M A SS 


STRAITSMOUTH 


MARSHALLS  POINT 
I8S8  1832 
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84.  Marshall's  Point.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  85.  Straitsmouth.  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 

January,  1939.  3-1 1/ 16  x 3-5/16  in.  (about  25)  January,  1939.  3-5/8  x 3-5/16  in.  (about  25) 


86.  Hudson  River  (Storm) . 
New  York,  New  York. 
February,  1939. 
10-1/4  x 13-11/16  in. 

(.8) 


87.  Hudson  River  ( Mary  Foviell). 

New  York,  New  York. 
February,  1939. 
10-1/4X  13-13 / 16  in. 

(21) 


88.  QuietDay.  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts.  March,  1939.  7-3/8x12-11/16111.  (50) 


89.  Hudson  River  (Boat  Landing) . New  York,  New  York.  March,  1939.  10x13-3/4111.  (20) 


90.  Hudson  River  (N  yack) . New  York,  New  York.  March,  1939.  10-5/16x13-3/410.  (20) 


91.  Kindred  McLean  Print.  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1939.  9-7/8  x 14  in.  (290) 


92.  Albright  Gallery  Demonstration.  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1939.  3-3/8x6-3/4111.  (14) 


93.  MaineCoast.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1939.  1 1-1 5/16 x 17-1 3/16  in.  (65) 


94-  Owls.  Kent,  Connecticut.  November,  1939.  15-7/8  x 12-11/16  in.  (65) 


95-  SeaGulls.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  January,  1940.  10-9/16  x 15-7/8  in.  (65) 


96.  Road  to  the  Sea.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  January,  1940.  9-1/16  x 15-7/8  in.  (65) 


97 • The  Woods.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  February,  1940.  7-7/8x14  in.  (40) 


98.  Along  the  Coast.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  March,  1940.  7-5/16X  12-7/8  in.  (no) 


99.  Heaven's  Dooryard,  endpaper.  New  York,  New  York.  May,  1940. 
9-1 3/16 x 1 3-1/8  in.  (12) 


100.  Hawaii  Advertisement,  N o.  1 . New  York,  New  York 
June,  1940.  9x1 1-5/ 1 6 in.  (12) 


ioi  . Hawaii  Advertisement,  No.  2.  New  York,  New  York. 
July,  1940.  14-1/4x11-5/16111.  (12) 


io2.  Abandoned  Light.  Dark  Harbor,  Maine.  October,  1940.  8-7/16x12-3/410.  (132) 


103.  New  England  Village.  Castine,  Maine.  November,  1940.  7-3/8x13-3/410.  (214) 


io4-  The  Headlands.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  December,  1940.  1 2-1 /8  x 15-15/16  in.  (20) 
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105.  Meeting  House.  Castine,  Maine.  January,  1940.  9-1/4X  16-11/16 in.  (40) 


106.  From  the  Weather  Bureau.  New  York,  New  York.  February,  1940.  10-3/16  x 16-15/16  in. 
First  state,  single  stone  printing  (3).  Second  (published)  state,  two  stone  printing  (40). 


i07-  A Composition.  Dark  Harbor,  Maine. 
April,  1940.  1 3-5/16 x 16-5/16 in.  (15) 


108.  Buck  Hill  Falls.  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania.  April,  1940.  9-1/16X  1 3 -3 /4  in.  (about  50) 


109.  After  the  Rain.  Winter  Harbor,  Maine.  September,  1941.  1 1-1/2  x 17-5/8  in.  (50) 


hi.  Annisqu am Light. 
Annisquam,  Massachusetts. 
October,  1941. 

7-3/4X  1 1-1/4 in.  (75) 


1 1 3 - SunlitForest.  Winter  Harbor,  Maine.  November,  1941.  1 1-1/8  x 14-3/4  in.  (50) 


1 14.  Fog.  Castine,  Maine.  February,  1942.  8-3/16  x 15-1/4  in.  (20) 


1 15.  Marionettes.  New  York,  New  York.  February,  1942.  8x11-7/8  in.  (15) 


1 1 6.  Bird  of  Freedom.  New  York,  New  York. 
April,  1942.  1 5-1  3/16 x 1 1-1  3/16 in.  (200) 


1 1 9.  RiverScene.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  January,  1943.  5-3/8  x 9-3/4  in.  (40) 


120.  Cape  Cod  Dunes.  Provincetown,  Massachusetts.  January,  1943.  5-7/ 16  x 9-1 3/16  in.  (40) 


1 2 1 . Dusk.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  February,  1943.  10-13/16  x 15-13/16  in.  (36) 


i22.  Red  Cross  Demonstration.  New  York,  New  York. 
March,  1943.  5-5/16x7-1/4111.  (7) 


i25-  Pennsylvania  Country . New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  July,  1943. 


8-3/8 x 15-1 1 / 1 6 in.  (40) 


I 2 6. 

A.F.  T.A.D.— 

“ Memphis  Bell”  B- 17. 

New  York,  New  York. 
August,  1943. 

1 3-1/8  x 17-1/8  in. 

(includes  decorative  border), 
(about  12) 


127. 

A.F.  T.A.D.— 

A.A.R.  Fighters. 

New  York,  New  York. 
August,  1943. 

1 3-1  /8  x 1 7-1  / 1 6 in. 

(includes  decorative  border), 
(about  12) 


128. 

A.F.  T.A.D.— 
“ Liberator ” B-24. 
New  York,  New  York 
September,  1943. 
1 3-5/8  x 17-1/ 1 6 in. 
(includes  decorative  border). 

(about  12) 


129. 

A.F.T.A.D. - 
“ Flying  Tigers”  P-40 
New  York,  New  York 
September,  1943. 
1 3-1/16  x 16-5/8  in. 
(includes  decorative  border). 

(about  12) 


1 30.  The  Patriarch.  New  York,  New  York. 
January,  1944.  14-1 1 /16  x 1 2-7/16  in.  (65) 


1 3 1 . Maine  Tovm.  New  York,  New  York.  March,  1944.  8-1/4x15-3/410.  (30) 


left:  132.  Miniature  Lock  House.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey.  March,  1944.  2-3/8x3-7/16111.  (30) 

center:  134.  Miniature  Lighthouse,  Hospital  Point.  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  March,  1944.  2-3/8x3-1/2111.  (30) 

right:  135.  Miniature  Lighthouse,  Grindle  Point.  Dark  Harbor,  Maine.  March,  1944.  2-7/16X  3-7/16  in.  ( 30) 


133.  Canal  hi  June.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  March,  1944.  11-3/8x9-3/410.  (30) 


136.  Strange  Visitors.  New  York,  New  York.  ► 
April,  1944.  1 0-1/2  x 9-3/8  in.  (60) 


137.  Bucks  County . New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  June,  1944.  1 3-3/16  x 1 1-3/4  in.  (4°) 


138.  Edge  of  the  Woods.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  June,  1944. 


10-1  /4X  15-1/8  in.  (40) 


140.  New  England  Green.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  December,  1944.  1 1 x 1 6-3 / 1 6 in.  (75) 


142.  Lobster.  Port  Clyde,  Maine. 
December,  1944.  10-5/8x14-7/8111.  (50) 


143-  Snowy  Owl. 
New  York,  New  York.  December,  1944. 

16-1 1 / 1 6 x 13-1/4  in.  (6) 


144.  Maine  Lobsterman. 

Port  Clyde,  Maine.  January,  1945. 
8-3/ 16 x 12  in.  (210) 


145-  Annapolis  Print. 

New  York,  New  York.  January,  1945. 
6x9  in.  (oval),  (about  12) 
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146.  New  York  Nocturne.  Brooklyn,  New  York.  February,  1945.  9- 1 5 / 1 6 x 1 6- 1 5 / 16  in.  (85) 


148.  Foggy  Morning.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  March,  1945.  7-1 1 / 1 6 x 1 3-9/16  in.  (37) 


150.  TheBrook.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  June,  1945.  10-9/16 x 16-7/16 in.  (75) 


1 5 1 . The  Captain's  House.  Monhegan,  Maine.  December,  1945.  7-1 1 /16  x 1 3-1/2  in.  (60) 


152.  The  Landmark.  Monhegan,  Maine.  January,  1946.  16-1 1/16  x 1 3-1 3/16  in.  (65) 


153-  Shadow  of  the  Elm.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  January,  1946.  8-1 5/16  x 16-5/8  in.  (65) 


154.  QuietPond.  Monhegan,  Maine.  February,  1946.  10-3/16  x 15-7/16  in.  (85) 
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155.  Window  in  Wise  asset.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  February,  1946.  9-1/4X  15-7/16  in.  (65) 


156.  Grindle  Point  Light.  Islesboro,  Maine.  February,  1946.  5-7/8x9-3/4111.  (70) 


157.  Forest  Glade.  Monhegan,  Maine.  April,  1946.  9-1  ji  x 1 5-1  /4  in.  (65) 


158.  Red-winged  Blackbirds.  Monhegan,  Maine. 
April,  1946.  15-3/8x1 1 in.  (109) 


159-  Untamed.  Monhegan,  Maine.  July,  1946.  1 2-5/16  x 18-1/16  in.  (65) 


160.  ThreeOwls.  New  York,  New  York.  July,  1946.  11-3/8x15-3/4111.  (65) 


1 6 1 . Approaching  Storm. 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

November,  1946. 
1 1-5/16 x 9-1/4 in.  (60) 


162.  House  with  the  Camperdo'wn  Elm.  Noank,  Connecticut.  December,  1946.  8-3/16  x 1 5-1  /4  in.  (40) 


163.  Race  at  Latimer  Reef.  Noank,  Connecticut.  December,  1946.  8x15-1/4^.  (75) 


164.  Cape  Ann  Willows.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  January,  1947.  8-3/4  x 1 3-1  /2  in.  (272) 


165.  Gloucester  Days.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  February,  1947.  8-1/16  x 15-3/8  in.  (60) 


1 66.  Railroad  Cut.  Noank,  Connecticut.  February,  1947.  9-3/4x15-3/810.  (25) 


170.  The  Church.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  October,  1947.  15-1/2x11 


/4  m.  (60) 


1 7 1 - Summer  Shadows.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  October,  1947.  8-7/16  x 1 5-1/4  in.  (85) 


172.  Pastoral.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  January,  1948.  8-7/16  x 1 3-9/16  in.  (40) 


i73-  The  Governor's  House.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  March,  1948.  7-13/16x13-3/8111.  (40) 


174.  Evening  Train.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  April,  1948.  10x1 5-1/4  in.  (50) 


i75-  Strange  Companions.  New  York,  New  York.  December,  1948.  17-15/16  x 1 3-5/8  in.  (60) 


176.  Manhattan  Gateway . New  York,  New  York.  December,  1948.  9-5/8x18  in.  (60) 


177 • The  Four  Seasons.  New  York,  New  York.  January,  1949.  8x15-7/8  in.  (50) 


178.  TheWatchman.  New  York,  New  York.  January,  1949.  8-15/16  x 15-1/16  in.  (50) 
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179.  Flag  Panel.  New  York,  New  York.  March,  1949.  15-7/8  x 1 2-1/8  in.  (10) 


1 80.  National  Academy  of  Design  Demonstration.  New  York,  New  York. 
April,  1949.  4-1  / 1 6 x 5-7/8  in.  (3  plus) 


1 8 1 . Along  the  Canal.  Lambertville,  N.J.  July,  1949.  7-7/8x13-3/8111.  (about  50) 


1 8 2 . Spring  Morning.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  July,  1949.  1 1-3/4  x 9-1 /4  in.  (5°) 


183.  Grand  Central.  New  York,  New  York.  November,  1949.  8-1 1/16  x 15-1 5/16  in.  (40) 


184.  Ogunquit  Dimes.  Ogunquit,  Maine. 
November,  1949.  10-5/16  x 14-15/16  in.  (40) 


185.  Alongthe  Delaware.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  December,  1949.  7-1 3/16  x 1 2-7/8  in.  (40) 


187.  StormLedge.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  January,  1950.  1 1-5/16 x 16-1 3/16 in.  (55) 


1 88.  Woodland.  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  January,  1950.  14-9/16x11-7/8111.  (55) 


189.  Brooklyn  Bridge.  New  York,  New  York.  February,  1950.  15-1/8  x 1 1-5/8  in.  (40) 


190.  SetfJI'mgs. 
Ogunquit,  Maine. 
February,  1950. 
1 1 x 14-7/8  in.  (40) 


1 91.  Little  Owls. 

New  York,  New  York. 
May,  1950. 

1 3-3/8  x 10-7/8  in.  (40) 


192.  Sound  Shore.  Greenport,  New  York.  May,  1950.  9-1 3/16  x 1 3-1 3/16  in.  (25) 
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193.  Fog  from  the  Sea.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  January,  1951.  10-3/8  x 1 5-1 3/ 16  in.  (50) 


195-  Cat  Boat.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  February,  1951.  9-13/16  x 13-7/8  in.  (35) 


196.  Terns.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  February,  1951.  9-5/16  x 1 3-1 3/16  in.  (65) 


197-  September  Storm.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  March,  1951.  10-5/16  x 15-7/8  in.  (50) 


198.  December  Snove.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1951.  10-1/4x15-7/810.  (50) 


LATER  YEARS 


199-  Serenity.  Litchfield, Connecticut.  December,  195 1 . 11-3/4x17-7/8111.  (100) 


2or.  Quiet  Grove.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1951.  15-15/16  x 1 1-5/16  in.  (50) 
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202.  Turbulent  Sea.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1951.  9-3/4x14-13/16111.  (50) 


203.  The  Corwin  House.  Greenport,  New  York.  December,  1952.  9-1/8x14-7/8111.  (30) 
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205.  Country  House.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  January,  1953.  8-3/8  x 1 3-1 /4  in.  (30) 


206.  Willow  Lane.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  January,  1953.  8-7/8  x 1 3-1 3/16  in.  (50) 


207.  Midsummer  Shade.  Wiscasset,  Maine.  February,  1953.  12-3/8x17-13/16111.  (60) 


no.  Long  Island  Marshes.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1953.  9-5/16x15-13/16111.  (50) 


2 1 1 • Greenport,8  p.vu  Greenport,  New  York.  June,  1953.  9-7/8  x 1 5-7/8  in.  (25) 


213.  The  Chickadees.  Corea,  Maine.  December,  1953.  1 1-1/16  x 1 5-1 3/16  in.  (60) 


2I4-  Way  of  the  Wind.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1953.  11x17-7/8  in.  (50) 


215-  CoolForest.  Winter  Harbor,  Maine.  December,  1953.  17  x 1 3-1 1/16  in.  (50) 


217.  The  Sally  Islands.  Corea,  Maine.  January,  1954.  10-1 3/16  x 15-7/8  in.  (24) 
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218.  The  Outer  Shore.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1954.  10-5/8X  15-13/16  in.  (50) 


219.  Marshall's  Point  Light.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1954.  10-1 3/16  x 1 5-7/8  in.  (60) 
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220.  TowerDoor.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1954.  11-7/8x8-3/410.  (50) 


22i.  Hidden  Cove.  Corea,  Maine.  November,  1954.  6-7/16x11  in.  (40) 


222.  The  FogBell.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  December,  1954. 


io-i/i6x  15-7/8  in.  (60) 
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2 24-  Salt  Marshes.  Greenport,  New  York.  April 


225.  Downy  Woodpeckers.  Greenport,  New  York.  April,  1955.  10-9/16  x 15-15/16  in.  (60) 
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22  6.  Season's  End.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  December,  1955.  9-1/4x15-3/810. 


(4°) 
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227.  Cry  of  the  Terns.  Ogunquir,  Maine.  December,  1955.  10-3/8x15-3/4111.  (55) 


228.  Moomise.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  December,  1955.  1 1-7/8  x 17-7/8  in.  (50) 


230.  Winter.  Greenport,  New  York.  May,  1956.  9-9/16x15-7/8111.  (60) 


231.  BarredO'wls.  Greenport,  New  York.  May,  1956.  9-9/16x15-13/1610.  (40) 


233-  Four  Chickadees. 
Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1956. 
15-1 3/16 x 10-1/16  in.  (55) 


235-  Sanctuary.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1956.  9-7/8x17-7/810.  (55) 


2 37-  Coast  of  Maine. 


Port  Clyde,  Maine.  January,  1957. 


9-7/8 x 15-3/8  in.  (55) 


239-  NorthHarbor.  Kennebunkport,  Maine.  December,  1957.  10-1  x 1 5-7/8  in.  (30) 


241.  Dunes  and  Terns.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1957.  8-5/8x13-7/8111.  (50) 


240.  May  Morning.  Kennebunkport,  Maine.  December,  1957.  8-1 3/16  x 15-15/16  in.  (55) 


242.  The  Sunny  Corner.  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 
December,  1957.  7-9/16x13-5/16111.  (50) 


243.  Haunt  of  the  Crows.  Port  Clyde,  Maine. 
February,  1958.  9-15/16 x 15-15/16  in.  (50) 


245-  Redwings.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1958.  10-5/16x15-7/8111.  (25) 


246.  WoodDuck.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1958.  1 1-1/16  x 15-7/8  in.  (60) 


248.  HiddenPond.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1958.  9-15/16X  15-7/8  in.  (40) 


249.  DoivnEast.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  December,  1958.  9-1 /8  x 1 5-1 5/16  in.  (40) 


251.  Wendell  House.  Portsmouth,  N.H.  January,  1959.  8-5/16  x 1 5-7/8  in.  (55) 


252.  Conversation  Piece.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  January,  1959.  8-7/8  x 15-15/16  in.  (40) 


253-  Sunnyside.  Tarry  town,  New  York.  January,  1959.  8-1 1 / \6  x 1 5-7/8  in.  (50) 


254-  Ogunquit  Dunes.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  May,  1959.  10-1/2  x 15-15/16  in.  (40) 


255.  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  Winter.  New  York,  New  York.  May,  1959.  10-9/16x15-7/8111.  (60) 


257-  Gulls.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  November,  1959.  10-1/16  x 15-13/16  in.  (50) 


258.  Little  Fellers.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1959.  11-1/2  x 15-7/8  in.  (50) 


z6o.  High  Arches,  Brooklyn  Bridge.  New  York,  New  York.  May,  i960.  14-5/8x11-1/2111.  (50) 


262.  Snowy  Owl. 

New  York,  New  York.  June,  i960 
15-1/4  x 1 1-15/ 16  in.  (50) 


263.  Wild  Country. 
Port  Clyde,  Maine.  October,  i960. 

15-7/8  x 10-9/16  in.  (30) 


265.  Warbler. 
Grccnport,  New  York.  February,  1961. 

1 5-1/2  x 10-13/16  in.  (45) 


266.  Summer  Night.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1961.  9-7/8x15-15/1 6in.  (25) 


269.  New  Castle,  Delaware.  New  Castle,  Delaware.  June,  1961.  10-3/16  x 1 5- 1 3/ 1 6 in.  (45) 


270.  Judge's  House.  New  Castle,  Delaware.  June,  1961.  10-1/16  x 15-5/8  in.  (40) 


273-  Maine  Tapestry . Ogunquit,  Maine. 
November,  1961 . 14-1 5/16  x 10-1  3/16  in.  (40) 


274.  Summer.  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
November,  1961.  1 5 x 10-1 3/16  in.  (45) 


277-  Barred  Owl.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1962.  10-3/4x15-13/16111.  (50) 


278.  Church  Interior.  New  Castle,  Delaware.  June,  1962.  9-5/8x16-3/410.  (50) 


280.  Resting  Gulls. 

Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1962. 
15-1 3/16 x 1 1-3/8  in.  (40) 


281.  Tide  Pool. 
Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1962. 
10-15/16 x 15-7/8  in.  (40) 


282.  Maine  Woods.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  January,  1963.  1 1-1 3/16  x 15-7/8  in.  (45) 


283.  Path  by  the  Sea.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  January,  1963.  9-9/16  x 1 5-1 5/16  in.  (45) 


286.  Spring  in  Del  aware.  New  Castle,  Delaware.  June,  1963. 


10  x 16-7/8  in.  (40) 


287.  Cedar  Waxwing.  Greenport,  New  York. 
December,  1963.  15x8-1/16  in.  (50) 


288.  River's  Edge.  Greenport,  New  York.  December,  1963.  9-3/8x15- 


3/ 16  in.  (40) 


290.  The  October  Afternoon.  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 
January, 1964.  14-1 5/16 x 1 1-3/16 in.  (35) 
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291.  The  Sage. 
Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1964. 

15  x 1 1-13/16  in.  (100) 


293-  Lobster  Buoys.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  November,  1964.  9-3/4 


x 15-7/8  in.  (40) 
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296.  Exploring.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  December,  1964.  9-15/16  x 15-15/16  in.  (50) 
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299-  Corbett's  Pond.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  May,  1965.  10-3/8  x 1 5-7/8  in.  (40) 


300.  Winter  Visitor.  Greenport,  New  York.  May,  1965.  10-3/16  x 16-1/8  in.  (60) 


301.  Along  the  Coast.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  December,  1965.  7-5/8x12-15/16111.  (40) 


302.  Vermont  Pasture.  Pawlet,  Vermont.  December,  1965.  10x15-15/16111.  (65) 


305.  Maine  Lighthouse. 

Prospect  Harbor,  Maine.  December,  1966. 
15-13/16X  1 1-13/16 in.  (50) 


306.  RaceatRockport.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  December,  1966.  10-1 3/16  x 16-7/8  in.  (65) 


307.  Dunes.  Ogunquir,  Maine.  January,  1967.  9-15/16  x 15-13/16  in.  (1) 


308.  Great  Blackbacks.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  January,  1967.  10-3/8  x 15-13/16  in.  (60) 


309.  Old  Quarry.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  March,  1967.  14-7/8x11  in.  (40) 


312.  Bufflehead.  Greenport,  New  York.  April,  1967.  9-3/4x15-7/8111.  (50) 


313.  Wind-swept.  Ogunquit,  Maine.  January,  1968.  9-7/8  x 15-7/8  in.  (50) 
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315-  Winter  Moon.  Greenport,  New  York. 
January, 1968.  1 5-1 / 1 6 x 10-1  ji  in.  (75) 


314.  Redwing.  Greenport,  New  York. 
January,  1968.  14-7/8x10  in.  (75) 


3 1 6.  Breakwater.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  January,  1968.  9-5/8x15-1/8111.  (50) 


317.  Early  Morning.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  February,  1968.  9x15-1/16^.  (50) 


3 1 8.  WhiteFence.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  February,  1968.  9-5/8x14-15/16111.  (50) 


319.  River  Light.  Stockton  Springs,  Maine.  October,  1968.  10-9/16  x 1 5-3/8  in.  (40) 


320.  IslandHovie.  Port  Clyde,  Maine.  October,  1968.  9-3/8  x 1 5-3/8  in.  (35) 


321.  Friendship  Sloop.  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  November,  1968.  9-1  /4  x 1 5-3/8  in.  (50) 


322.  Butterfly.  Greenport,  New  York.  November,  1968.  1 5-1 3/16  x 8-7/8  in.  (75) 
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324.  Clearing  Skies.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1969.  14-3/4x11-3/16111.  (60) 
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325.  New  England  Coast.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1969.  6-3/8  x 9-9/16  in.  (350) 


326.  House  of  Seven  Gables.  Greenport,  New  York.  November,  1969.  5-3/16x8-7/16  in.  (1,950) 
[ I he  locale  of  the  print  is  Salem,  Massachusetts;  the  preliminary  drawing  was  made  in  Greenport, 
New  York.  See  “A  Guide  to  the  Prints’’] 


327.  My  Neighbor's  House.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1970.  9-1/4x14-7/8111.  (60) 


328.  Shoreline.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1970.  9-1/2x15  in.  (60) 
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329.  Inner  Harbor.  Port  Clyde,  Maine,  and  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1970.  14-7/8x11  in.  (50) 


330.  Sping  Visitors. 
Greenport,  New  York. 
February,  1970. 

14-7/8X  1 1 - 1 /4 in.  (75) 


331.  WoodOml.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1970.  9-  13/16X  15-13/16  in.  (85) 
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332.  Rock  Shadows.  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  and  Greenport,  New  York. 
March,  1970.  8-1 3/16  x 15-9/16  in.  (40) 
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333.  Seaside.  Ogunquit,  Maine,  and  Greenport,  New  York.  November,  1970.  7-15/16  x 15-1/8  in.  (50) 
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335.  Quiet  Harbor.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1971.  10-3/8x15-3/8111.  (50) 
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336.  Memory.  Greenporr,  New  York.  February,  1971.  14-3/8  x 10-3/4  in.  (6°) 
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337 • Twilight  Clearing.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1971.  9-7/8  x 15-1/ 16  in.  (50) 


338.  BarnOivl.  Greenport,  New  York.  March,  1971.  9-9/16  x 15-3/16  in.  (100) 


339-  Flat  Rock  Cove.  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts, 
December,  197 1 . 15-3/8X  1 1 - 1 /4 in.  (90) 


340.  Avnisqucmi  Harbor  Light.  Annisquam,  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 
December,  1971.  14-15/16  x 10-3/8  in.  (90) 


34 2-  Little  Friends.  Greenport,  New  York.  January,  1972.  9-7/16  x 14-7/8  in.  (75) 


343.  Owls  and  Pine.  Greenport,  New  York.  February,  1972.  9-1/2x14-7/810.  (75) 


Appendices 


Bucks  County , brush  and  crayon  drawing.  See  Print  137. 


NOTES  ON  PRINTING  AND  PUBLICATION 


This  section  includes  technical  information  about 
the  publication  of  the  prints.  Unpublished  prints 
were  not  originally  released  through  galleries, 
although  later  some  were  sold  to  collectors. 
Several  prints  that  were  printed  with  a two-stone 
technique  are  noted.  We  have  also  listed  prints 
done  by  special  commission. 


Print 

No. 

i First  lithograph  done  on  stone.  Originally 
drawn  on  transfer  paper,  but  print  ruined  in 
printing. 

8 Not  published.  Several  of  the  original  edition  of 
1 2 were  destroyed. 

33  Done  as  an  insert  for  the  quarterly  Colophon. 
Printed  by  George  C.  Miller  on  power  press. 
Edition  unsigned.  Prints  were  not  released 
through  galleries.  A few  proofs  may  be  in  circu- 
lation. Possibly  some  prints  have  been  removed 
from  The  Colophon. 

42  Not  published.  Several  of  the  original  edition 
of  8 were  destroyed. 

65  Commissioned  by  Mr.  Rafferty. 

73  Commissioned  by  the  American  College  Society 
of  Print  Collectors. 

74  Commissioned  by  Friends  of  American  Art. 

75  Commissioned  by  Albany  Print  Club. 

82,  86,  87,  89,  90  Illustrations  for  Carl  Carmer’s 
book  The  Hudson  (Rivers  of  America  Series). 
Several  of  each  print  were  given  to  the  artist 
for  private  use.  The  rest  were  used  by  the 
publishers,  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 

83  Not  published.  Prints  sold  only  to  friends. 

84,  85  Original  prints  used  by  the  artist  as  personal 
Christmas  cards. 

9 1 Commissioned  by  Kindred,  McLean  Co. 

92  Printed  by  George  C.  Miller  at  demonstration 
for  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

98  Commissioned  by  Connecticut  Academy. 

99  Print  reproduced  on  endpaper  of  book  Heaven's 
Dooryard.  Prints  probably  went  to  the  publisher. 


100,  10 1 Commissioned  by  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau 
for  use  in  Fortune  magazine  advertising. 

102  Commissioned  by  Munson  Gallery,  New 
Haven. 

103  Commissioned  by  Prarie  Printmakers. 

105  First  two-stone  lithograph.  Besides  the  regular 
black  stone,  a very  light  grey  tint  stone  was 
printed  over  the  entire  subject  area  except  the 
whites. 

106  Two-stone  lithograph. 

108  Commissioned  by  the  Buck  Hill  Falls  Inn. 

1 14  Two-stone  lithograph. 

1 15  Commissioned  for  book  Puppetry.  Half-tone 
reproduction  used  as  frontispiece,  and  edition 
of  print  released  through  dealers. 

1 1 6 Largest  edition  of  a print  not  done  as  a commis- 
sion. Print  released  through  dealers.  Reproduc- 
tion rights  bought  by  Brown  and  Bigelow  Co. 
for  greeting  cards. 

1 2 1 Two-stone  lithograph. 

122  Done  at  National  Academy  of  Design  Galleries 
for  Red  Cross  fund-raising  demonstration. 

Stone  printed  at  demonstration  by  Will  Barnett. 
This  print  and  Print  180  are  the  only  ones  not 
printed  by  George  C.  Miller  or  his  son  Burr 
Miller. 

126,  127,  128,  129  Done  at  Air  Force  Training  Aids 
Division,  Park  Avenue,  New  York  during 
World  War  II. 

132,  134,  135  Original  prints  used  by  the  artist  as 
personal  Christmas  cards. 

143  Commissioned  by  Harlowe  McDonald  Gallery 
for  a small  club  at  Harvard.  In  addition  to  the 

6 prints,  2 or  3 proofs  were  given  to  the  artist.  A 
cancelled  proof  was  also  delivered  to  the  club. 

144  Commissioned  by  Cleveland  Print  Club. 

145  Commissioned  print.  Done  to  show  changes  or 
additions  to  a building  at  LTnited  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis. 

156  Commissioned  by  Wendell  Clinedinat  for 

distribution  to  members  of  an  engineering  club. 

138  Commissioned  by  Mrs.  Isabelle  S.  Knobloch 
for  distribution  to  friends. 

164  Commissioned  by  the  Society  of  Print  Connois- 
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scurs,  a private  society  directed  by  Alfred 
Fowler.  Distributed  by  Mr.  Fowler. 

177  Not  published.  Many  of  the  original  edition  of 
50  were  destroyed. 

179  Not  published.  Several  prints  hand-colored. 

180  Printed  by  Will  Barnett.  See  also  Print  1 22. 

181  Commissioned  by  the  Society  of  American 
Etchers,  Engravers,  Lithographers  and  Wood- 
cutters for  1950  Presentation  Print. 

193  Not  published.  Most  of  the  original  edition  of 
50  were  destroyed. 

195  Not  published. 

238  Commissioned  by  Prairie  Printmakers  for 
distribution  to  their  sustaining  members. 

245  Not  published.  Most  of  the  original  edition  of 
25  were  destroyed. 


25 1 Commissioned  by  William  G.  Wendell  and 
distributed  to  friends. 

254  Publication  rights  owned  by  the  Fantasy 
Gallery. 

261  Commissioned  by  California  Printmakers 
Society. 

266  Not  published. 

267  Not  published.  Most  of  the  original  edition  of 
40  were  destroyed. 

276  Commissioned  by  Warner  blouse  Association. 

284  Largest  print  done  by  the  artist. 

307  Only  stone  that  was  ruined  in  printing.  Edition 
of  1 sent  to  the  artist. 

325  Original  lithograph  bound  in  limited  edition  of 
Stow  Wengenroth's  New  England. 

326  Commissioned  by  Imprint  Society.  Original 
print  bound  in  each  book  in  Imprint  Society 
edition  of  The  House  of  Seven  Gables. 


THE  SETTINGS  OF  THE  PRINTS 


1 Drawing  done  at  Todd’s  Head,  Eastport,  Maine 
said  to  be  most  northeasterly  land  in  the  United 
States. 

2 Later  redrawn  for  Print  26. 

4 Imaginative  drawing. 

10  Campobello  Island  in  distance,  seen  from 
Eastport,  Maine,  across  Passaquoddy  Bay. 

14  South  End,  Eastport,  Maine. 

15  Sardine  factories  at  Eastport,  Maine. 

16  Sardine  factory  wharf  at  low  tide.  Eastport  has 
tide  variations  of  up  to  24  feet.  Print  named 
after  George  Miller. 

17  Imaginative  drawing,  as  are  Nos.  18-22,  from 
sketches  made  at  Eastport,  Maine. 

18  Imaginative  drawing. 

19  Imaginative  drawing. 

2 1 Imaginative  drawing. 

22  Imaginative  drawing. 

23  House  on  Alain  Street  in  Eastport. 

24  Backyards  of  houses  near  Long  Island  Railroad 
Station  and  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  \rork. 


26  Redrawn  from  same  drawing  as  Print  2. 

27  Looking  across  inlet  and  ravine  between  Eastport 
and  a section  of  the  town  called  “Sodom!’ 

29  Washington  Street  looking  toward  harbor, 
Eastport. 

30  Backyards,  Eastport. 

32  Passamaquoddy  Bay  from  Eastport. 

34  Drawing  made  looking  out  window  of  apart- 
ment at  1 39  MacDougal  Street,  Brooklyn. 

36  Drawing  made  looking  out  window  of  apart- 
ment at  139  AlacDougal  Street,  Brooklyn. 

37  Barn  at  artist’s  boyhood  home  in  Bay  port,  Long 
Island. 

38  Imaginative  drawing. 

39  Imaginative  drawing. 

40  Imaginative  drawing. 

41  First  print  done  at  Rockport,  Mass. 

43  Barn  at  artist’s  boyhood  home  in  Bayport,  Long 
Island. 

44  Straitsmouth  Coast  Guard  Station,  Rockport, 
Mass. 
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45  Work  shack  at  abandoned  quarry  between 
Rockport  and  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

4 6 Shack  on  Bearskin  Neck  in  Rockport,  Mass. 

47  Foundry  at  abandoned  quarry  in  Rockport,  Mass. 

48  Annisquam  Harbor  Light,  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Distant  cliffs  added. 

49  Bearskin  Neck,  Rockport,  Mass.  Buildings  really 
called  Tuna  Wharf. 

50  Neighbor’s  barn  in  Bayport,  Long  Island. 

5 1 Composite  drawing. 

52  Abandoned  quarry,  Rockport,  Mass. 

53  Eastern  Point  Light  at  entrance  to  Gloucester 
Harbor. 

54  Boat  is  the  “Gertrude  Tibaud”  one  of  the  boats 
that  raced  in  the  U.S.  — Canadian  fisherman’s 
races. 

55  Ten  Pound  Island  Light  Station,  Gloucester 
Harbor.  Winslow  Homer  once  lived  here. 

57  Abandoned  quarry,  Rockport,  Mass. 

58  Bearskin  Neck,  Rockport,  Mass. 

59  Same  Gloucester  shipyard  as  in  Print  165. 

60  Scene  at  Stage  Fort  Park.  Spot  where  Pilgrims 
landed  before  going  to  Plymouth  Rock. 

61  The  Annisquam  River  which  makes  Cape  Ann 
an  island. 

62  Inner  harbor,  Rockport,  Mass. 

63  Halibut  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

64  Johnson’s  Quarry,  Rockport.  One  of  the  few 
quarries  still  working  in  1936. 

65  Done  from  photographs.  Composite  drawing. 
Buildings  on  island  are  from  Thousand  Islands, 
New  York. 

66  Wood  End  Light  Station  near  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

68  Imaginative  light  tower  sitting  on  Squirrels 
Island  in  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 

72  Dunes  near  Peaked  Hill  Bar  Coast  Guard  Station, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

74  Barn  at  artist’s  boyhood  home  in  Bayport, 

Long  Island. 

75  Imaginative  drawing. 

76  Straitsmouth  Island  off  Rockport,  Mass. 

77  Buildings  at  inner  harbor.  Mountains  added.  First 
print  from  drawings  made  at  Port  Clyde,  Maine. 

78  First  print  from  drawings  made  in  lYlonhegan, 
Maine. 

82  From  a photograph,  Garrison,  New  York. 


86  From  photographs. 

87  From  photographs. 

89  From  photographs,  Hudson,  New  York. 

90  Shad  fishermen’s  shacks  at  Nyack,  New  York. 
From  a photograph. 

93  Back  shore  at  Marshall’s  Point,  Port  Clyde, 
Maine. 

94  First  print  of  an  owl  (Kent,  Connecticut). 

95  Back  shore  at  Marshall’s  Point. 

96  Road  on  Marshall’s  Point  approaching  Marshall’s 
Point  Light  Station. 

98  Composite  from  drawings  done  at  Rockport, 
Mass. 

99  From  drawing  of  barn  done  at  Boothbay 
Harbor. 

100,  101  Layouts  for  prints  supplied  by  advertising 
agency. 

102  Grindle  Point  Light,  Dark  Harbor,  Islesboro, 
Maine,  in  imaginative  setting. 

104  Drawing  done  in  the  Headlands,  a town  park  in 
Rockport,  Mass. 

106  Drawing  done  from  roof  of  Weather  Bureau  at 
the  Battery,  New  York  City. 

1 10  Imaginative  drawing. 

1 1 1 Annisquam  Harbor  Light  at  north  entrance  to 
Annisquam  River. 

1 1 2 About  two  miles  from  Winter  Harbor,  northeast 
shore  of  Frenchman’s  Bay  opposite  Bar  Harbor. 

1 15  Forest  on  “Harbor  Neck”  Winter  Harbor, 
Maine. 

1 15  Marionettes  made  by  Edith  Flack  Ackley 
(Mrs.  Stow  Wengenroth). 

1 17  First  print  done  at  51  West  Tenth  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  studio  was  once  used  by 
Winslow  Homer.  Print  was  made  from 
drawing  done  at  Bayport,  New  York. 

1 18  Across  Delaware  River  from  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 

1 19  Lambertville,  New  Jersey  in  distance. 

120  Peaked  Hill  Bar  Coast  Guard  Station, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

1 22  From  a photograph. 

1 23  Sketch  of  branches  done  at  Bayport,  New  York. 

1 25  Scene  along  canal  that  ran  parallel  to  Delaware 

New  Hope,  Pennsylvania. 

126,  127,  128,  129  Done  from  photographs. 

1 3 1 Composite  of  several  drawings. 

133  Abandoned  canal  boat,  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 
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135  From  drawing  of  Grindlc  Point  Light  Station, 
Islesboro,  Maine. 

1 36  Done  from  studio  window  at  5 1 West  Tenth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1 38  Early  spring  in  woods  near  New  Hope. 

140  Buildings  bordering  on  village  green,  Wiscasset, 
Maine.  Private  home  at  extreme  left.  Next  to  it 
Congregational  Church  and  old  court  house. 

14 1 Drawing  done  on  hack  shore  of  Marshall’s  Point, 
Port  Clyde. 

145  Drawing  done  from  architectural  plans  as  well 
as  photos  of  present  building. 

146  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  looking  toward 
Lower  Manhattan. 

150  Brook  near  road  to  Huffnagel,  Pennsylvania. 

1 5 1 Interior  of  church  in  distance  (on  Monhegan 
Island,  Maine)  was  setting  for  George  Bellows’ 
first  lithograph,  Prayer  Meeting  No.  /,  done  in 
1916. 

152  Tree  toward  north  end  of  Monhegan  Island. 

1 5 3 The  Governor  Smith  House  on  the  village  green, 
Wiscasset. 

154  Favorite  spot  where  sea  gulls  come  to  wash  salt 
from  their  wings  on  Monhegan  Island.  Dozens 
came  while  drawing  was  being  done. 

155  Scene  out  window  where  artist  stayed  in 
Wiscasset. 

156  Islesboro  terminal  of  Islesboro-Lincolnville 
Ferry. 

159  Woods  near  Gull  Rock,  Monhegan,  Maine. 

1 61  Eastern  Point  Lighthouse,  Gloucester. 

163  Race  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

164  Cape  Ann  with  Straitsmouth  Light  in  distance. 

165  Buildings  now  torn  down  (Gloucester). 

166  New  Haven  Railroad  tracks,  Noank, 
Connecticut. 

167  Same  house  in  Noank  which  appears  in  Print  162. 

168  West  Tenth  Street,  New  York.  In  original 
drawing  looking  toward  Fifth  Avenue.  Print 
reversed. 

170  Congregational  Church  facing  village  green, 
Wiscasset,  Maine.  Same  church  appears  in  Print 
204  and  Print  140. 

1 7 1 The  Creamer  House,  Wiscasset. 

173  Governor  Smith’s  House,  Wiscasset.  Also 
appears  in  Prints  153  and  31 1. 

174  Evening  train  approaching  station  at  Wiscasset. 


176  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  night  looking  toward 
Manhattan. 

177  Imaginative  drawing. 

178  Drawing  done  in  New  York  from  sketches  of 
old  lumber  schooners  at  Wiscasset,  Maine. 

182  Buttonwood  tree  at  canal  lock,  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 

1 84  First  Ogunquit,  Maine,  subject. 

185  Shad  boat  in  foreground. 

187  Rocks  along  Marginal  Way  near  Perkins  Cove, 
Ogunquit. 

189  Woolworth  Building  and  Municipal  Building 
showing  through  arches  of  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

192  Drawing  done  on  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Greenport.  Last  stone  done  at  artist’s  Tenth 
Street  studio. 

193  Drawing  done  at  Ogunquit.  First  stone  drawn 
in  Greenport. 

197  Rocks  along  Marginal  Way,  Ogunquit. 

198  Greenport:  artist’s  home  at  extreme  right. 

199  Interior  of  Congregational  Church,  Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 

201  Grove  up  beach  from  Ogunquit  near  Moody 
Beach. 

203  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Langton  Corwin 
publisher  of  local  paper,  Greenport. 

204  Congregational  Church,  Wiscasset. 

209  Tidal  inlet  between  mainland  and  Ogunquit 
Beach. 

210  Now  site  of  marina. 

2 1 1 Klipp  House,  Main  Street,  Greenport.  Now 
remodeled. 

2 1 2 The  house  has  been  demolished. 

2 1 3 First  print  of  a chickadee. 

2 1 5 Forest  on  Harbor  Neck,  Winter  Harbor,  Maine. 

2 17  The  Sally  Islands  at  harbor  entrance,  Corea, 
Maine. 

2 1 8 Rocks  at  Marshall’s  Point,  Port  Clyde,  Maine. 

2 20  Entrance  to  tower  of  .Marshall’s  Point  Light 
Station. 

222  Fog  bell  and  bell  tower  removed  to  Coast 
Guard  Museum. 

223  Marshall’s  Point  Light. 

224  Marshes  now  dredged  for  a marina,  Greenport, 
New  York. 

226  Summer  hotel  where  N.  C.  Wyeth  and  Andrew’ 
Wyeth  stayed  before  owning  home  at  Port 
Clyde. 

230  Moore’s  Woods,  Greenport. 
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232  I Icrring  carrier  rounding  Marshall’s  Point. 

2 34  Congregational  Church,  Kennebunk,  Maine. 

236  Back  shore  of  Marshall’s  Point. 

237  Marshall’s  Point  Light. 

239  Entrance  to  harbor,  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 

249  Marshall’s  Point  Light  Station.  Houses  to  be 
torn  down  for  radio  beacon.  Tower  remains. 

251  The  Jacob  Wendell  House,  built  1789, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

253  At  time  drawing  was  done,  a low  tower  showed 
at  back  of  house.  Director  asked  to  have  tower 
left  out  as  it  was  soon  to  be  removed  to  restore 
house  to  original  size.  Artist  once  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  had  left  tower  to  record  house  as 
it  was  in  1958.  Currier  and  Ives  made  print  of 
this  house. 

256  Looking  west  on  Eleventh  Street,  New  York 

City. 

260  Foot  path  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  looking  toward 
Manhattan  with  Woolworth  Building  showing 
through  arch. 

264  House  and  weather  signal  tower  at  Marshall’s 
Point  Light  Station. 

269  Second  Street  looking  toward  Delaware  Street, 
New  Castle,  Delaware.  Old  market  on  right. 

270  Judge  Rodney’s  House  on  Third  Street  opposite 
village  green,  New  Castle.  Small  section  of 
buildings  at  left  were  law  offices  originally. 

273  Along  Marginal  Way,  Ogunquit. 

274  The  Stow  Wilder  house,  Portsmouth, 

New  Hampshire. 

275  Along  Marginal  Way,  Ogunquit. 

276  Warner  House,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Designated  an  historic  monument. 

278  Interior  of  Episcopal  Church  on  village  green. 
New  Castle,  Delaware. 

279  House  on  Third  Street,  New  Castle. 

280  Along  Marginal  Way,  Ogunquit. 

281  Along  Marginal  Way  near  Perkins  Cove. 

283  Along  Marginal  Way. 

284  Along  Marginal  Way. 

285  Delaware  River  in  distance,  New  Castle. 

286  House  on  Second  Street,  New  Castle. 


289  Straitsmouth  Island  and  Straitsmouth  Light 
Station,  Rockport,  Mass.,  in  distance. 

294  Near  entrance  to  Ogunquit  River. 

295  Redrawn  from  sketch  made  at  Rockport,  Mass. 

296  Ogunquit  River. 

297  Area  between  Ocean  and  Ogunquit  River 
toward  Moody  Beach. 

298  Grasses  collected  and  used  for  drawing  inside 
during  foggy  weather. 

299  Pond  on  Marshall’s  Point,  Port  Clyde. 

305  Prospect  Harbor  Light  Tower,  Prospect  I larbor, 
Maine.  Foreground  added  from  old  drawing. 

306  Boats  leaving  harbor  as  seen  from  the  Headlands, 
Rockport. 

309  Abandoned  quarry,  Rockport. 

3 1 1 Print  made  from  same  basic  drawing  as  Print 
173.  Original  drawing  was  redrawn  and  foliage 
added  at  top. 

3 1 3 From  several  sketches  made  at  Ogunquit.  Final 
working  drawing  made  from  them. 

3 1 8 House  next  door  to  Congregational  Church  on 
Alain  Street,  Rockport. 

319  Fort  Point  Light.  Setting  imaginative. 

321  Straitsmouth  Light  in  distance,  Rockport. 
Reversed  in  printing. 

324  Drawing  done  at  Greenport  from  various 
sketches  made  in  Maine. 

325  Drawn  at  Greenport  from  various  sketches 
made  in  Maine.  Islands  are  the  Sally  Islands  at 
Corea,  Alaine. 

327  The  Fordham-Pemberton  House.  Built  in  1836. 
Located  on  Broad  Street,  Greenport. 

328  Drawing  done  in  Greenport  from  old  Alaine 
sketch. 

329  Done  from  several  Port  Clyde  sketches. 

330  Tree  in  the  artist’s  yard  at  Greenport. 

332  Edge  of  old  quarry,  Rockport. 

333  Done  in  Greenport  from  drawings  at  Ogunquit, 
Maine. 

334  Window  in  Fordham-Pemberton  House, 
Greenport.  See  Print  327. 

337  Done  from  memory  of  Port  Clyde  evenings. 

339  “Flat  Rock  Cove”  is  old  name  of  town  on  Cape 
Ann  now  called  Lanesville. 

344  Abandoned  quarry  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Alass. 


AWARDS  FOR  PRINTS 


'rint  No. 

Title 

Award 

4 

Rocks,  Eastport 

Eyre  Gold  Medal 

Philadelphia  Watercolor  Club  1933 

25 

Black  Weather 

Black  and  White  Prize 
National  Arts  Club  1933 

56 

Rocks  and  the  Sea 

Silver  Medal 

Seventeenth  International  Printmakers 
Exhibition,  Eos  Angeles  Museum  1936 

60 

Trees  and  the  Sky 

Mary  Collins  Prize 
Philadelphia  Print  Club  1937 

63 

Northern  Coast 

Samuel  T Shaw  Prize 
Salmagundi  Club  1937 

81 

Picnic 

Mary  Collins  Prize 
Philadelphia  Print  Club  1939 

95 

Seagulls 

Purchase  Prize 
Northwest  Printmakers  1943 

95 

Seagulls 

Purchase  Prize 

Baltimore  Watercolor  Club  1940 

105 

Meeting  House 

Purchase  Prize,  Artists  for  Victory- 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  1942 

1 1 7 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Pennell  Memorial  Medal 
Philadelphia  Watercolor  Club  1943 

I23 

Five  Owls 

Pennell  Memorial  Medal 
Philadelphia  Watercolor  Club  1 943 

130 

The  Patriarch 

Second  Print  Prize 
Mint  Museum  of  Art  1944 

146 

New  York  Nocturne 

Medal  of  Honor 
Audubon  Artists  1945 

05 

Window  in  Wiscasset 

Black  and  White  Prize 
Providence  Art  Club  1947 

09 

Untamed 

Print  Prize 

National  Academy  1947 

09 

Untamed 

Print  Prize 

Metropolitan  Museum  1952 

1 89 

Brooklyn  Bridge 

Purchase  Prize 

Laguna  Beach  Art  Association  1950 

1 89 

Brooklyn  Bridge 

Purchase  Prize 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse  195 1 

200 

Sunlit  Dunes 

Cannon  Prize 
National  Academy  1952 

200 

Sunlit  Dunes 

Black  and  White  Prize 
Connecticut  Academy  1952 
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Award 


Title 

204  Early  Light 

207  Midsummer  Shade 

212  Gloucester  House 

300  Winter  Visitor 

314  Redwing 


Albany  Print  Club  Prize  1953 
Black  and  White  Prize 
Salmagundi  Club  1953 
John  T Arms  Memorial  Medal 
Audubon  Artists  1955 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor 
Rockport  Art  Association  1966 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  Medal 
National  Academy  1968 


EXHIBITIONS 


Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York 

Kennedy  Galleries,  New  York 

Baltimore  Museum 

Grand  Central  Galleries,  New  York 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Present  Day  Club,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Grand  Rapids  Art  Gallery 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  Rutgers, 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
De  Young  Memorial  Museum, 

San  Francisco,  California 
Montclair  Museum,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Pratt  Institute,  New  York,  New  York 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 
Print  Club  of  Albany,  Albany,  New  York 
Sweat  Museum,  Portland,  Maine 
Wiggin  Gallery,  Boston  Public  Library 
Farnsworth  Museum,  Rockland,  Maine 
National  Aduseum,  Washington,  D.C. 
Philadelphia  Art  Alliance 
Arts  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

Southern  Vermont  Art  Association,  Vermont 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Albany  Print  Club 
Audubon  Artists 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  Smithsonian  Institution 
(former  trustee) 

Kent  Art  Association 
Aderiden  Arts  and  Crafts  Association 
National  Academy  of  Design  (former  trustee) 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
(elected  to  membership  in  1942) 

(former  trustee) 


Pennell  Fund  Committee,  Library  of  Congress 
(former  trustee) 

Philadelphia  Watercolor  Club 
Prairie  Printmakers  (out  of  existence) 

Printmakers  Society  of  California  (out  of  existence) 
Providence  Watercolor  Club 
Rockport  Art  Association 
Salmagundi  Club 

Society  of  American  Graphic  Artists 
Tiffany  Foundation  (former  trustee) 

Washington  Printmakers 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 


“Stow  Wengenroth!’  by  Margaret  Sullivan.  Prints, 
November,  1931. 

“How  to  Look  at  Lithographs”  by  Stow  Wengenroth. 

London  Studio,  June,  1937. 

“The  Lithographs  of  Stow  Wengenroth”  by  Childe 
Reese.  Magazine  of  Art,  June,  1937. 

“The  Lithographs  of  Stow  Wengenroth”  by  F.  R. 

Durant,  London  Studio,  October,  1937. 
“Lithography  Versus  Lithography”  by  Stow 
Wengenroth.  Print  Collectors  Quarterly, 
February,  1937. 

“The  Art  of  Stow  Wengenroth”  by  Ernest  Watson. 

Art  Instruction , February,  1938. 

“Stow  Wengenroth”  by  Childe  Reese.  Print  Collec- 


tors Quarterly,  February,  1942. 

“Stow  Wengenroth  Makes  A Lithograph!’  American 
Artist,  January,  1942. 

“Four  Lithographs”  discussed  by  Stow  Wengenroth. 
American  Artist,  March,  1949. 

“Artist  of  Note!’  by  Boylan  Fitzgerald.  The  Artist, 
October,  1959. 

“Stow  Wengenroth’s  Graphic  Maine  Art!’  by  Isabel 
Currier.  Down  East,  April,  1962. 

“George  C.  Miller,  Master  Printer!’  Tribute  by  Stow 
Wengenroth.  American  Artist,  May,  1966. 

“A  Portfolio  of  Lithographs  by  Stow  Wengenroth!’ 
bv  William  Caxton,  Jr.  American  Artist, 
November,  1969. 


BOOKS  IN  WHICH  REPRODUCTIONS  APPEAR 


Contemporary  American  Prints,  Volume  2.  American 
Art  Dealers  Association,  New  York.  193 1 
Making  a Lithograph,  by  Stow  Wengenroth.  Studio 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York.  1936 
The  Hudson,  by  Carl  Carmer.  Farrar  & Rhinehart, 
New  York,  1939 

A Treasury  of  American  Prints,  by  Thomas  Craven. 

Simon  & Schuster,  New  York.  1939 
Fair  is  Our  Land , by  Samuel  Chamberlain.  Hastings 
House,  New  York.  1942 

American  Realists  and  Magic  Realists,  by  Dorothy  C. 
Miller  and  Alfred  Barr,  Jr.,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  1943 

Drawings  by  American  Artists,  by  Norman  Kent. 

Watson-Guptill  Publications,  New  York.  1947 
American  Prize  Prints  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Albert  Reese.  American  Artists  Group,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1949 


How  Paintings  Happen,  by  Ray  Bethers.  W W. 

Norton  & Co.,  New  York.  1951 
The  Susquehanna,  by  Carl  Carmer.  Rinehart  & Co., 
New  York.  1955 

Pictures  to  Live  With , by  Brvan  Holme.  Viking 
Press.  New  York.  1959 

The  Watson  Drawing  Book,  by  Ernest  W and  Aldren 
A.  Watson,  Bell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  1962 
Centuries  of  Owls,  by  Faith  Medlin.  Silvermine 
Publishers,  Norwalk,  Conn.  1967 
Stow  Wengenroth' s New  England,  by  David  McCord. 

Barre  Publishers,  Barre,  Mass.  1969 
The  Appeal  of  Prints,  by  Carl  Zigrosser.  George  S. 

MacManus  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1970 
The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  by  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne.  Imprint  Society,  Barre,  Mass.  1970 
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PERMANENT  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art, 

Andover,  Massachusetts 
Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art, 

Albany,  New  York 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  France 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 

Carnegie  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Denver  Art  Museum 

Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
William  A.  Farnsworth  Library  and  Art  Museum, 
Rockland,  Maine 

John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Honolulu  Federation  of  Arts 
Library  of  Congress,  Department  of  Prints, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Art 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Milwaukee  Art  Institute 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
National  Library  of  Peru 
New  York  Public  Library 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Lessing  Rosenwald  Collection, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Seattle  Art  Museum 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York,  New  York 
Wiggin  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library 
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INDEX  TO  PRINTS 


Abandoned  Light,  102 
A.F.TA.D.— A.A.R.,  Fighters, 

'27 

A.F.TA.D.— “Flying  Tigers” 
P-40,  1 29 

A.F.TA.D.— “Liberator”  B-24, 

1 28 

A.F.TA.D. -“Memphis  Belle;’ 

B-i  7,  1 26 

After  the  Rain,  109 

Albright  Gallery,  Demonstration, 

Along  the  Canal,  1 8 1 
Along  the  Coast,  98 
Along  the  Coast,  301 
Along  the  Delaware,  185 
Along  the  Shore,  79 
Annapolis  Print,  145 
Annisquam  Harbor  Light,  340 
Annisquam  Light,  1 1 1 
Aphelion,  19 
Approaching  Storm,  161 

Barn  Owl,  338 

Barred  Owl,  277 

Barred  Owls,  2 3 1 

Barrier,  268 

Bird  of  Freedom,  1 1 6 

Black  Cape,  7 

Black  Weather,  25 

Bowman’s  Wharf,  49 

Breakwater,  3 1 6 

Bridge,  Eastport,  2 

Bridge,  Eastport,  No.  2,26 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  1 89 

Brooklyn  Bridge  in  Winter,  255 

Brooklyn  City,  24 

Brook,  The,  1 50 

Buck  Hill  Falls,  108 

Bucks  County,  137 

Bufflehead,  3 1 2 

Butterfly,  322 

Canal  in  June,  133 


by  Print  Number 

Canal  in  Spring,  1 24 
Cape  Ann  Quarry,  64 
Cape  Ann  Willows,  1 64 
Cape  Cod  Dunes,  1 20 
Captain’s  House,  The,  1 5 1 
Cat  Boat,  195 
Caverned  Waters,  57 
Cedar  Waxwing,  287 
Chickadees,  The,  2 1 3 
Church  Interior,  278 
Church,  The,  170 
City  Street,  36 
Clearing  Skies,  324 
Coast  Guard,  44 
Coast  of  Maine,  237 
“Colophon”  33 
Coming  Home,  341 
Composition,  39 
Composition,  A,  107 
Conflict,  208 
Conversation  Piece,  252 
Cool  Forest,  2 1 5 
Corbett’s  Pond,  299 
Corwin  House,  The,  203 
Cottage  Window,  334 
Country  House,  205 
Court  House,  New  Castle,  285 
Cry  of  the  Terns,  227 

Dark  Harbor,  3 1 
Day’s  End,  69 
December  Snow,  198 
Deep  Forest,  70 
Deep  Water,  1 1 o 
Descending  Skies,  32 
Deserted  House,  1 3 
Down  East,  249 
Downy  Woodpeckers,  225 
Dune  Road,  1 86 
Dunes,  272 
Dunes,  307 
Dunes  and  Terns,  241 
Dusk,  1 2 1 

Early  Light,  204 


Early  Morning,  317 
Early  Summer,  74 
Eastern  Point,  53 
Ebb  Tide,  141 
Edge  of  the  Woods,  138 
Evening  Quiet,  223 
Evening  Train,  174 
Excursion,  38 
Exodus,  40 
Exploring,  296 

Far  Shore,  The,  238 
Fisherman’s  House,  28 
Fish  Wharf,  1 
Five  Owls,  123 
Flack’s  Cove,  303 
Flag  Panel,  1 79 
Flat  Rock  Cove,  339 
Fog,  1 14 

Fog  Bell,  The,  222 

Fog  From  the  Sea,  193 

Foggy  Morning,  148 

Forest  Ferns,  323 

Forest  Glade,  157 

Forest  Shade,  149 

Forgotten,  14 

Fort  Point  Light,  271 

Foundry  Interior,  47 

Four  Chickadees,  233 

Four  Seasons,  The,  177 

Friendly  Neighbors,  295 

Friendship  Sloop,  321 

From  the  Weather  Bureau,  106 

Gloucester  Days,  165 
Gloucester  House,  2 1 2 
Governor’s  House,  The,  173 
Grand  Central,  183 
Gray  Coast,  The,  1 39 
Great  Blackbacks,  308 
Great  Horned  Owl,  259 
Greenport,  8 p.m.,  2 1 1 
Grindle  Point  Light,  156 
Growth  of  the  Rocks,  1 8 
Gulls,  257 


2()2 


I larbor  at  Port  Clyde,  83 
Harbor  Light,  48 
Harbor  Street,  29 
I Taunt  of  the  Crows,  243 
Hawaii  Advertisement,  No.  1,  100 
Hawaii  Advertisement,  No.  2,101 
I leadlands,  The,  104 
Heaven's  Dooryard,  Endpaper, 

99 

Heavy  Sea,  247 

Hidden  Cove,  221 

Hidden  Pond,  248 

High  Arches,  Brooklyn  Bridge, 

Home  Port,  59 
Homeward  Bound,  232 
House  at  Port  Clyde,  80 
House  of  Seven  Gables,  326 
House,  The,  20 
Housewife’s  Garden,  9 
House  with  the  Camperdown 
Elm,  162 

Hudson  River  (Boat  Landing), 

89 

Hudson  River  (Mary  Powell),  87 
ETudson  River  (Nyack),  90 
Hudson  River  (Storm),  86 
Hudson  River  (Winter),  82 
Hurricane,  229 

Inlet  Light,  75 
In  from  the  Sea,  297 
Inner  Harbor,  329 
Island  Home,  320 
Island  Light,  68 

Judge’s  House,  270 

Kindred  McLean  Print,  9 1 

Landmark,  The,  152 

Late  Afternoon,  3 

Lighthouse,  Ten  Pound  Island,  55 

Little  Fellers,  258 

Little  Friends,  342 

Little  Light,  The,  66 

Little  Owl,  304 

Little  Owls,  1 91 

Lobster,  142 


Lobster  Buoys,  293 
Lobstcrman,  46 
Lobstcrman’s  Cove,  1 1 2 
Lobsterman’s  House,  41 
Lock  House,  1 1 8 
Lonely  River,  209 
Long  Cove,  5 1 
I ,ong  Island  Marshes,  2 1 o 
Long  Shadow,  The,  1 5 
Lower  Fifth  Avenue,  256 
Low  Tide,  6 
Lumber  Schooner,  244 

Maine,  67 
Maine  Coast,  93 
Maine  Evening,  147 
Maine  Fog,  264 
Maine  Lighthouse,  305 
Maine  Lobsterman,  144 
Maine  Tapestry,  273 
Maine  Town,  1 3 1 
Maine  Woods,  282 
Manhattan  Gateway,  176 
Marionettes,  1 1 5 
Marshall’s  Point,  84 
Marshall's  Point  Light,  2 1 9 
May  Morning,  240 
Meeting  House,  105 
Memory,  336 
Mid-summer  Shade,  207 
Miller’s  Wharf,  16 
Milliken’s  House,  23 
Miniature  Lighthouse,  Grindle 
Point,  1 35 

Miniature  Lighthouse,  Hospital 
Point,  1 34 

Miniature  Lock  House,  1 3 2 
Monhegan,  78 
Moonlight,  62 
Moonrise,  228 
My  Neighbor's  House,  327 

National  Academy  of  Design 
Demonstration,  180 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  269 
New  England  Coast,  325 
New  England  Green,  140 
New  England  Village,  103 
New  York  Nocturne,  146 
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Northern  Coast,  63 
North  Harbor,  239 
North  Village,  77 

October  Afternoon,  The,  290 
Ogunquit  Dunes,  184 
Ogunquit  Dunes,  254 
Old  Harbor,  292 
Old  Quarry,  309 
Old  Ships,  7 1 
Old  Tree,  5 
Old  Willow,  169 
One  Summer  Day,  236 
Outer  Shore,  The,  2 1 8 
Outward  Bound,  17 
Owls,  94 

Owls  and  Pine,  343 

Passing  Storm,  275 
Pastoral,  172 
Path  by  the  Sea,  283 
Patriarch,  The,  1 30 
Pennsylvania  Country,  125 
Picnic,  8 1 

Quarry,  52 
Quarry  Pool,  45 
Quiet  Day,  88 
Quiet  Grove,  201 
Quiet  Harbor,  335 
Quiet  Hour,  168 
Quiet  Pond,  1 54 

Race  at  Latimer  Reef,  163 
Race  at  Rockport,  306 
Railroad  Cut,  166 
Rafferty’s  Yacht  Print,  65 
Red  Cross,  Demonstration,  1 2 2 
Redwing,  267 
Redwing,  3 14 

Red-winged  Blackbirds,  158 
Redwings,  245 
Renascence,  50 
Resting  Gulls,  280 
River  Light,  3 19 
River  Scene,  1 19 
River’s  Edge,  288 
River,  The,  61 
Roadside  Garden,  298 


Road  to  the  Sea,  96 
Rock-bound,  284 
Rocks  and  the  Sea,  56 
Rocks,  Eastport,  4 
Rock  Shadows,  332 
Rocky  Ledge,  344 
Roof  Garden,  34 
Ruffed  Grouse,  1 17 

Sage,  The,  291 

Sally  Islands,  The,  2 1 7 

Salt  Marshes,  224 

Sanctuary, 235 

Sand  Dunes,  72 

Sea  Gulls,  95 

Sea  Neighbors,  1 1 

Seaside,  333 

Season’s  End,  226 

Sea’s  Strange  Calm,  10 

Seaward,  289 

Sea  Wings,  1 90 

September  Storm,  197 

Serenity,  199 

Shadow  of  the  Elm,  1 5 3 

Shipyard,  54 

Shoreline,  328 

Snowy  Owl,  143 

Snowy  Owl,  262 

Solitude,  1 2 

Sound  Shore,  192 

Spirit  of  New  England,  2 34 

Spring  in  Delaware,  286 


Spring  Morning,  182 
Spring  on  Pleasant  Street,  250 
Spring  Visitors,  330 
Steps  to  the  Sky,  2 2 
Storm  Ledge,  1 87 
Straitsmouth,  85 
Straitsmouth  Light,  76 
Strange  Companions,  175 
Strange  Visitors,  1 36 
Summer,  274 
Summer  Dusk,  27 
Summer  Flight,  2 16 
Summer  Morning,  37 
Summer  Night,  266 
Summer  Shadows,  1 7 1 
Sunlight,  Wiscasset,  3 1 1 
Sunlit  Dunes,  200 
Sunlit  Forest,  1 1 3 
Sunlit  Wing,  35 
Sunny  Corner,  The,  242 
Sunnyside,  253 

Terns,  196 
Third  Sea,  The,  2 1 
Three  of  a Kind,  310 
Three  Owls,  160 
Three  Trees,  30 
Tide  Pool,  281 
Tower  Door,  220 
Trees  and  the  Sky,  60 
Turbulent  Sea,  202 
Twilight  Clearing,  337 


Untamed,  1 59 
Untitled,  8 
Untitled,  42 

Vermont  Pasture,  302 
Victorian  Era,  167 

Warbler,  265 
Warner  House,  276 
Watchman,  The,  178 
Waterfront,  58 
Way  of  the  Wind,  2 1 4 
Wendell  House,  251 
Wharf  at  Well  fleet,  73 
White  Fence,  318 
White  Gate,  279 
Wild  Country,  263 
Willow  Lane,  206 
Window  in  Wiscasset,  155 
Wind-swept,  3 1 3 
Windy  Dunes,  194 
Windy  Shore,  294 
Winter,  230 
Winter  Lace,  43 
Winter  Moon,  3 1 5 
Winter  Visitor,  300 
Wood  Duck,  246 
Woodland,  188 
Woodland  Ledge,  261 
Wood  Owl,  3 3 1 
Woods,  The,  97 
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INDEX  TO  ESSAYS 


Ackley,  Edith  Flack  (Mrs.  Stow 
Wengenroth),  13,  15, 22 
Ackley,  Telka,  14 
Adams,  Wayman,  13,26 
Arms,  John  Taylor,  1 5 
Art  Students  1 .eague,  1 3 
Bridgman,  George,  13,26 
Carlson,  John,  13,  26 
Eastport  Summer  School  of  Art, 
>3 

Ennis,  George  Pearse,  1 3,  14,  26 
Flack,  Marjorie,  1 3 
Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  15 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  1 5 
Heintzelman,  Arthur,  15,25 
Hopper,  Edward,  15,  29 
Kennedy  and  Company,  1 5 
Kent,  Rockwell,  15,  26 
Knobloch,  Isabelle  S.,  15 
Knobloch,  Henry  F.  J.,  1 5 
Knobloch  Collection,  Boston 
Public  Library,  15,  25,  33 
Lane,  Fitz  Hugh,  25 
Locke,  Charles,  32 
Macbeth  Gallery,  14,15 
McCord,  David,  15,  33,  34 
McCormick,  W B.,  1 5 
Milch  Galleries,  1 5 
Miller,  Burr,  17 
Miller,  George,  13,  17,  24 
Pennell  Fund  Purchasing 
Committee,  Library  of 


Congress,  1 5,  30 
Reese,  Albert,  1 8 
Senefelder,  Alois,  23 
Spruance,  Benton,  33 
Strand,  Paul,  27 
Sullivan,  Margaret,  15 
Taylor,  Robert,  29 
Wengenroth,  Frederic  William, 

•3 

Wengenroth,  Isabelle  (Stow),  13 
Wengenroth,  Stow:  education,  1 3, 
26;  practice  of  drawing,  14,  23, 
25,  28,  30,  31,  (see  also  34-42); 
practice  of  lithography,  13,  14, 
17-19,  23-25,  28,  30;  philosophy 
of  art,  14,  16-18;  writings,  16- 
18,  30-33;  tribute  to  Maine,  18; 
description  of  Cape  Ann,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1 8 
Weyhe  Gallery,  15 
Wyeth,  Andrew,  15,  29 
Wyeth,  N.  C.,  1 5 


MENTIONED  ONLY 

Bauhaus,  26 
Bellows,  George,  32 
Bonington,  R.  P,  3 1 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  26 
Bulfinch,  Charles,  33 
Cezanne,  Paul,  25,  34 


Charlet,  Nicolas-Toussaint,  24, 28 
Cook,  Howard,  32 
Daumier,  Honore,  32 
Davies,  Arthur  B.,  32 
Dehn,  Adolph,  32 
Demuth,  Charles,  25 
Derain,  Andre,  25 
Engelmann,  Gottfried,  24 
Feininger,  Lyonel,  25 
Fiene,  Ernest,  32 
Forain,  Jean-Louis,  3 2 
Gag,  Wanda,  32 
Hartley,  Marsden,  14 
Hassam,  Childe,  32 
Homer,  Winslow,  1 3,  29,  35 
Isabey,  Eugene,  24 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  26 
Lasteyrie,  Count,  24 
Paris  Exposition  of  1925,  26 
Pennell,  Joseph,  32 
Piranesi,  Giambattista,  30 
Potter,  Beatrix,  14 
Raffet,  Auguste,  24, 28 
Riggs,  Robert,  32 
Sheeler,  Charles,  25 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Henri,  32 
Vernet,  Carle,  24 
Vernet,  Horace,  24 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de,  25 
Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill, 
32’  37 

Woodbury,  Charles  H.,  35 
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